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k Indiana University 
2853 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 

March, 1982 



Des^r Colleague: 

We are pleased to submit for your study and ana^sis the 
Final Report of the National Inservice Network (NIN) . 
The NIN was funded by the Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education, Division of Personnel Preparation 
1978-81. An Executive Summary of the studies and 
recommendations made by project directors in NIN is 
attached to this letter . 

The complete report is an in-depth discussion of both 
national and state planning, training and dissemination 
activities of the National Inservice Network. A related 
evaluation study of the training received by participation 
in NIN project's compared to an independent sample of 
recipients of other inservice education programs supports 
the findings of NIN. This study, conducted by Applied 
Management Sciences, will be published by tHe Department 
of Education, Office of Evaluation. Both documents indicate 
that the regular education inservice (REGI) policy initiative 
established<\at the federal level and implemented at state 
and local levels was both a catalyst for state and local 
program development and produced models for adaptation in 
other local school systems. The Applied Management Sciences 
study indicated that REGI programs were more comprehensive and 
trained more personnel over a longer period of time than 
independent national samples of inservice participants. 
Further NIN learned that nost local school personnel can be 
organized into training teams to comprehensively plan and 
implement inservice training programs primarily utilizing 
their own local resources with some initial external assistance. 
Technical assistance from state education agencies increases 
the success of these local planning efforts. In addition, 
collaborative planning models between local school systems 
and universities have been developed that also increased the 
quality of inservice education programs. 
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March- 1982 
Page 2 

A copy of the complete report is available from NIN . 
EacK of the major NIN products can also be obtained 
from NIN or some designated dissemination agent. 

Thank you very much for your interest. 



Sincerely , 




Leonard C. 'Burrello 
Project Director 
Associate Professor 
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Quality Inservice Education 
Executive Summary of Studies and Recommendations 

Recent studies of the federal initiative to provide inservice 
training to teachers and administrators to work more effectively 
with handicapped students yield the following results: 

.A higher percentage of Local Educational Agencies (LEAs) 
and State Educational Agencies (SEAs) made use of quality practices 
in planning inservice education programs as compared to intermediate 
educational agencies , colleges/universities , and not- for profit 
corporations. Percent of usage ranged from 67% to 42%. 

.Approximately 50% of the 97 projects were planned within the 
activity centers of the total agency. This finding is supported by 
research on quality practices in inservice education which stresses 
the integration of training activities into the organization. 

.LEA personnel tend to design more comprehensive personnel 
programs for themselves than those designed exclusively by external 
groups. ^ 

.Model LEAs have been able to establish planning structures 
that encourage the utilization of local personnel as trainers, peer 
consultants, and instructional material/developers. 

.The most frequently consulted sources of information for 
training are universities, journal articles, reprints, and conventions 
or conferences. 

.SEAs are identified as the most frequently consulted source 
to assist in planning and developing inservice programs, and colleges 
and universities are consulted second most often, while out-of-district 
conferences ranked third. 

.Classroom teachers find existing information, data bases, and 
clearinghouses, to be relatively inaccessible . Of even m6re concern, 
the information obtained is also perceived to have little utility 
for classroom application. 

.Over 75% of the products produced by the 300 plus projects funded 
by the regular education inservice initiative has been requested by 
non-f ederally funded educational agencies and individuals. 

.Fewer than 3% of the regular education inservice (REGI) projects 
reported attempts to measure change in student performance as a result 
of inservice. 

.Only two projects made attempts to measure costs of inservice 
and apply cost effectiveness measures to inservice models and outcomes. 



Summarized from Quality Inservice Education: Final Report of 
National Inservice Network. United States Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education, Division of Personnel Preparation 
Training Grant at Indiana University, School of Education, Bloomington, 
Indiana 47405 



Possible Implications of Findings for a Continued 
Federal Role Designed to Increase Local and State 
Capacit ies 

The Education Department and its Office of Special Education (OSE) 
and SEAs should encourage evaluation of their inservice education 
grants in terms of the best practices research in inservice education * 

Local school districts should be encouraged to: 

•Design inservice education from the building level up. 

.Develop district collaborative planning structures to 
support individual school initiatives and coordinate district- wide 
resources , communi cation , and evaluation for inservice education . 

.Institute building-£>ased staff support teams as an important 
structural intervention that facilitates instructional goal setting 
and individual educational planning activities for handicapped and 
other vulnerable children and youth. 

ED/OSE should encourage universities to enter into cooperative 
arrangements with local educational agencies to assist them in : 

.Planning and conducting needs assessments. 

.Designing inservice. % 

.Providing occasional supplementary training to support 
district staff as the primary trainers. 

.Designing and implementating evaluation plans. 

i 

ED/OSE should consider a discretionary research grants program for 
university ^personnel to support inguiry into : 

.Evaluation of the application of quality practices in locally 
based inservice education. 

.Measurement of the application of effective teaching strategies 
after inservice training. 

.Development of measurement strategies and devices to determine 
the impact of classroom application of inservice training on changes 
in student achievement. 

.Measurement of the costs of inservice training vis-a-vis teacher- 
student contact time . 

.Changes in student/parent/administrator perceptions of changes 
in classroom climate and learning opportunities resulting from teacher 
participation in inservice education. 

ED/OSE and SEAs should consider creating and pilot testing: 

.A responsive computer file of classroom practices that al lows 
teachers and administrators ready access to validated projects and 
instructional practices for dealing with the unique learning needs 
of handicapped children and youth. 

. A support system for local planning teams of administrators , 
teachers, and parents to develop comprehensive local personnel 
development plans. 
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.Incentives for increasing the involvement of university 
and other resource personnel in supporting professional 
development activities. 

.Quality practice forums, site visitations, exchange pro- 
grams, and technical assistance to demonstrate how model programs 
improve educational practices. 

References are listed below. See annotated bibliography at the 
end of complete report; 
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* OVERVIEW OF NATIONAL INSERVICE NETWORK 

The National Inservice Network was funded to describe 
and distribute regular education inservice (REGI) project 
abstracts, products, and learnings to interested parties and 
non-funded agencies and organizations. It was also funded to 
pilot a locally driven inservice planning process in the 
states of Colorado, Maine, and Indiana. During the 
implementation of these two major activities, a third 
activity emerged. This activity was to demonstrate how a 
national network of resources could be organized and brought 
to state and local planning teams composed of teachers, 
administrators, and related service personnel drawn from 
regular and special education. This process has been 
identified by Sieber (1972) and Havelock (1973) as a 
personal li nking agent model of change . 

NIN, then, was planned as a temporary linking organization 
with State Education Agency (SEA) personnel assisting local 
planning teams in the planning, design, and implementation 
of local personnel development plans. The NIN state staff 
took local planning teams through a planning and problem- 
solving process. They called on the national staff to 
identify other federal Department of Personnel Preparation 
(DPP) funded projects to assist local and state teams in needs 
assessment, model building, production of training materials, 
and actual delivery of large and small group training. 
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Figure 1 depicts how NIN staff interacted with both the 
resource pool of projects comprising the National Inservice 
Network and planners in local education agencies (LEAs). 

These linkage activities were accomplished in a 
variety of ways, including providing resource consultants 
to training sessions with SEA/LEA team members, sending 
the LEA team to a REGI project on a site visitation, and 
arranging for exchanges of individual team/project staff 
or their products. 
National and State Objectives 

The specific purposes of the national component of 
NIN were to: 

•Prepare and share description of funded training 
projects for the network members, potential 
adopters, and OSE; 

•Survey project directors/staff concerning their 
needs for information and support; 

•Convene interested project directors in mini- 
conferences designed to meet expressed needs; 

•Arrange site visitations and staff exchanges to 
link project directors/staff with potential 
adoptors in Colorado, Indiana, and Maine interested 
in the projects; p 

•Establish linkages to other diffusion networks to 
increase diffusion of REGI innovations; 

•Establish a cleari nghouse to collect and share 
resources with network colleagues and others; 

•Prepare position papers on the development of a 
national network to diffuse innovations in regular 
education inservice . 

The specific purposes of the states' component of 

NIN were: 

•Assist SEA staff in the planning, implementation, 
evaluation, and diffusion of LEA Model Regular 
Education Inservice (REGI) training programs (six 
per year) ; 
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Figure 1 

National Inservice Network's linkage approach to 
planned improvement through collaborative devel- 
opment, adaptive implementation, and evaluation 
of inservice training programs in special education. 
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•Prepare and on-going in-state diffusion plan to 
spread components of LEA based innovations; 

•Assist LEAs and SEAs in planning by linking 
them with ^del projects in the REGI national 
network; < 

•Disseminate scate planning models with SEA 
staff to other SEA agency personnel in both 
regular and special education* 

These objectives changed in two ways over the life of 

the projects. One change occurred in each component. First, 

p 

in the National Component, the National Advisory Board, saw 
fit to enhance attention on specific problem through the 
creation of eight task forces dating 1979-1981. The task 
forces were convened to produce products that were disseminated 
nationally. The eight task forces with their chairperson 
and the products they produced are listed on the following 
page. The dissemination report list the type of person 
who requested the task force products and the number 
distributed . 

The second major change occurred in the State Component 
in Indiana. The State Di rector of Special Education used 
additional state funds to expand the NIN process to include 
all of the State's sixty-three planning units. Colorado and 
Maine followed the original design of 18-21 districts selected 
as model sites over the three years of the project. 

This final report is organized into summaries of the 
two major components and ends with a set of recommendations 
formulated by over 100 project directors and the NIN staff. 

All project products are included in the pockets of 
the report. 
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Task Forces and Products 

Quality Practices Task Force - Pat Kells, Chairperson 
Quality Practices (brochure) 
Quality Practices Task Force Final Report 

Training Needs Assessment Task Force - Sharon Davis, Chairperson 

Needs Assessment for Inservice Education : 
Building Local Programs 

Policy Task Force - Alan Abeson, Chairperson 

Basis for Inservice Design : Regular Educators ' 
Responsibilities for Handicapped Children 

Organizational Structure Task Force - Larry Marrs , Chairperson 
Inservice Education Design Model and Action Steps 

Resources Task Force - Larry Stolurow, Chairperson 

Summary Report of the Resource Task Force : Special 
Education Information Needs and Existing Information 
Sources 

Agency Resource Directory: A Special Education Guide 
for Educators and Parents of the Handicapped 

Directory on Diskette — Special Education Agencies 

LEA Access to Resources and Needs for Assistance: 
Clark County School District. RTF Report No. 2 

LEA Evaluation of Resources: North Kansas City 
School District. RTF Report No. 1 

Resource Agencies: Use of Information Sources and 
Services Provided. RTF Report No. 3 

Resource Agencies: Use of Information Sources and 
Services Provided. RTF Report No. 5 

Summary Report of the Resource Task Force: Special 
Education Information Needs and Existing Information 
Sources. RTF Report No. 6 

Utilization of Resources by State Education Agencies: 
Divisions of Regular and Special Education. RTF Report No. 4 

Directory of Diskette — REGI Projects . (10 disketts for use 
with an APPLE II PLUS microcomputer 

Directory on Diskette — ASPD Materials (for use with an 
APPLE II PLUS microcomputer 

Directory on Diskette — NIN Materials (for^use with an 
APPLE II PLUS microcomputer 
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School-Based Teams Task Force - Shari Stokes, Chairperson 

School- Base"d Staff Support Teams: A Blueprint 
for Action 

Student Change Task Force - Elaine Thompson, Chairperson 

Using Student Change Data to Evaluate Inservice 
Education 

Physical Edu9ation and Recreation Task Force - John Taylo 
Chairperson 

Regular Education Inservice: Significant Features 
of Physical Education and Recreation for Handicapped 
Students 
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NATIONAL COMPONENT 

The National Component of NIN engaged in three pri- 
mary functions over the past three years: 

1) To describe the REG I Network its accomplishments, 
products , and concerns. 

2) To assist funded REGI projects through the sharing 
of learnings within the network. 

3) To establish a set of standards to guide planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of regular education 
inservice. 

NIN engaged in a variety of activities in order to fulfill 
these functions. That experience is highlighted in this 
section in order to identify our learnings and the new 
directions and needs that grow out of that experience. The 
complete evaluation report of the national component is in 
Appendix A. 

Description of the Network 

NIN described the projects and efforts within the Net- 
work using three primary formats: abstracts of projects, 
abstracts of materials, and summary reports from project 
data . 

The Compilation of Abstracts of all the currently fund 
ed REGI projects was produced each year and distributed to 
OSE, REGI project directors, local planning teams in the 
states component of NIN, SEA Part D coordinators in the 
states, and other interested parties outside the Network. 
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Organized by stat3, this compilation contained information about 
each project including name and address of project director or 
other contact person, a brief description of the project, major 
objectives, dissemination activities, and evaluation design. 
Formating and indexing the project abstracts increased the use- 
fulness of the book for those planning and implementing inser- 
vice programs in locating projects with similar foci (and 
methodologies. 

The Resource Directory contained abstracts of training 
materials produced by the federally funded REGI projects. 
The May 1981 expanded version contained 251 abstracts. 
These abstracts were indexed by training content area. The 
Resource Directory was distributed to all REGI project direc- 
tors, Part D coordinators, local district planning teams in 
the states component; and other interested parties outside 
the Ne twork . 

Both the abstracts of projects and resource materials 
were not only availably in print form but could be accessed 
through an on-line computer storage and retrieval system, 
SCAN . This service was available to .both Network and non- 
Network users. SCAN requests were for information about in- 
service training programs and materials in specific topical 
areas . 

Additional information about, the REGI training effort 
was detailed in the narrative introduction to The Compila - 
tion of Abstracts . This general description of the Network 
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outlined funding patterns, numbers and tyfees of trainees, and 
training content and procedures across a'll^phe projects. This 
summary data provided the Of f ice oJ_Sp<fcial Education with 
needed dociimentation of the impact of the REGI effort. 
Sharing Information 

As indicated above, the abstracts of projects and resource 
materials were widely disseminated in an effort to facilitate 
the sharing of information both within and beyond the Network 
itself. The dissemination function of the national component 
experienced extensive growth over the three years of the pro- 
ject in response to increased information and resource demands. 
Since the system of tracking dissemination activities was re- 
fined during the course of the project, reporting totals for *« 
the three years is somewhat difficult. During the first three 
months of the project, 37 requests for information were re- 
ceived. From September 1978 to September 1979, 337 requests 
for information were filled, while 978 requests were filled 
from October 1979 to October 1980. From October 1980 to Aug- 
ust 31, 1981, 394 requests were filled for a total over 
the three years of close to 1750. Consistently over tho 
entire period, about 75% of the requests have come from non- 
Network organizations and individuals. One eighth have been 
from REGI projects and the other eighth from the NIN states 
component. About one third of the requests come from local 
school district personnel. The percent of requests from 
colleges and universities has decreased though the absolute 
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number has increased. State education agencies account for a 
little over 10% of the requests with about 18% from other organ- 
izations and individuals^ Over 6000 products have been disseminated. 
The complete dissemination report is in Appendix B. 

Our linking efforts have, in fact, extended far beyond the 
REG I Network and a major dissemination impact was outside the 
Network, at the request of non-Network personnel. By using 
NIN developed products and materials, others did not have to 
Use scarce resources to design and develop new training pro- 
grams or instructional materials from scratch. NIN directed 
individuals to specif ic .sources of help within close proximity 
to their own location. In this way, the national component 
increased the awareness of many teachers and school systems of 
inservice projects ongoing within their own state or region, 
or even within their own district, which could prove to be 
valuable resources in working toward solving particular problems 
in mainstreaming handicapped children into regular classrooms. 

In addition to the above documented requests, NIN distri- 
buted copies of the Resource Directory and Compilation of. 
Abstracts to all REG I -project directors each year and mailed 
materials state-wide in the three states in the states compon- 
ent . 

In addition to the dissemination of NIN products and 
materials, the national component engaged in a number of other 
activities to foster the diffusion of model programs and best 
practices in regular education inservice. The National Inservice 
Network ^Newsletter was published on a quarterly basis. 
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Circulation more than doubled in the last year of thejprojebt, 

with nearly 1500 persons or organizations then on the mailing 

t 

list . 

Both national and states components staff engaged in in- 
formal dissemination activities on a daily basis, responding to 
a wide variety of more general requests for information. Thepe 
telephone calls and letters were not fully documented but, re- 
presented a wide variety of concerns including the following < 
examples: 

"I am particularly interested in receiving from you, a 
list of people who might serve as consultants and offer 
technical assistance in specified areas of need... I 
would be interested in obtaining a list of names of 
those people available locally and nationally to facil- 
itate inservice training for my staff." 

"I should greatly appreciate your sending me any material 
which has become available during the past year, with 
special emphasis on data relating to Dean ' s Grants; i.e. 
in-service training of college faculty who are training 
teachc/rs in regular education. Please include information 
on consultants available, as well as appropriate mater- 
ials and media presentations." 

"Is anyone developing inservice programs that specifically 
address the issue of teacher stress and burn-out?" 
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"I am trying to locate films for an inservice. Do you 

know the publisher or how to rent these two? 11 

"I'm developing a project to train- potential employers 
in the hiring of handicapped students after high school - 
Do you know of any projects engaged in similar activities?" 
When N TN staff did not have sufficient or appropriate infor- $ 
mat ion to answer such questions, referrals were made to organ- 
izations or programs that were better equipped to handle the 
specific requests for information. Every attempt was made t6 

link the person with another person or organization that more 

> 

directly deals with the particular concern. 

During the second year of the project, an experimental „ 
Project Exchange program was sponsored by the NIN National Advi- , 
sory Board to increase che sharing of information withi-n the Net- 
work. A complete report of the Project Exchange msv be found 
in Appendix C. Briefly, R EG I project directors were itwfted to , 
submit applications for participation in the exchange. Pro- 
lect directors identified strengths in their projects they 
would be willing to share with another project director and 
areas of concern that they would like to see operational in 
other projects. Over forty projects applied to participate. 
Interestingly enough, project directors were moat interested 
in improving areas that were already identified as strengths 
of their projects. Nine project exchanges' involving a total 
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di sixteen projects were then designated and approved by the 

NAB covering the following topics judged to be of general v 

network concern: 

Inservice Delivery in Sparsely Populated Areas 
Multiplier Strategies 

Intermediate Units as Inservice Providers 
Administrator Inservice Education 
Inservice in Secondary 'Schools 
Building-Based and Other Support Teams 
Sustaining Implementation Through Follow-Up 
Evaluatinc/&the Impact of Inservice 
Parent Education and Involvement 

With only one exception, both the hosts and visitors in 
the Project Exchange reported the experience to be a valuable 
professional development activity. For many, the experience 
also provided an opportunity to share more personal concerns 
and oizfer the "moral support" necessary to keep people tack- 
ling the tough issues in regular education inservice. 

A major information sharing activity of the national 
component was the annual Project Directors Meetings. The 
first year of the project, two meetings were held, one in Port- 
land, Maine and one in Denver, Colorado. The second year two 
meetings were also held, both in Washington D. C. to facili- 
tate project directors consultation with their project offi- 
cers. One meeting was organized for directors of newly funded 
projects and the other for directors of continued projects. 
In the third year, a three day meeting was planned with over- 
lapping agendas for ooth newly funded and continued projects. 
Of the 165 projects represented at the last meeting, NIN sup- 
ported less than one third, thus indicating the perceived 
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value of this meeting by project directors. Topical ses- 
sions were scheduled based on a needs assessment of newly 
funded projects completed prior to the meetings. Project 
directors with some experience in each area served as group 
facilitators in the sessions allow the small groups to 
surf ace- and discuss issues, exchange ideas and experiences, 
and problem-solve together. Opportunities for informal ex- 
change among project directors were also provided. 

Each year participants evaluated the meeting positively 
as] providing an opportunity to meet and exchange ideas with 
other project directors, to meet and clarify questions with 
project officers, and to gain new ideas and directions that 
may assist them in implementing current REGI projects or devel- 
oping new projects to meet emergent needs. 

Other national component activities were aimed at dis- 
semination of the REGI learnings beyond the immediate Network 
of project directors. Such activities included annual pre- 
sentations by a group of project "directors at National CEC, 
presentations and articles for NCSIE, participation in a 
series of nine regional workshops on CSPD with Richard Shofer, 
regular feature columns in Counterpoint and T he Pointer , that 
highlighted particular REGI projects and NIN activities, and 
a variety of articles in other publications. Project directors 
themselves also disseminated the work of the national component 
and the collective learnings of the project. A three-hour 
session at the 1980 National CEC on Parent Involvement Programs 
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involving three REGI project directors was a direct result of 
Network activities to bring project directors together to col- 
laborate in the sharing of learnings. 

Advising OSE and Setting Direction . The third major 
function of NIN, particularly through its National Advisory 
Board and its task forces was to advise OSE on emergent direc- 
tions and issues, develop documents to guide the REGI effort, * 
and guide NIN efforts to meet emergent needs. 

The National Advisory Board, meeting quarterly, supported 
eight task forces in areas deemed critical to the REGI effort: 

-quality practices in inservice 

-policy regarding the content arid focus of regular educa- 
tion inservice 
-needs assessment 

-inservice design and organizational structure 
-resource utilization 

-use of student change data in inservice evaluation 
-school based staff support team development 
-integration of physical education and recreation compon- 
ents into regular education inservice 

Each task force included a broad range of persons from within 
and outside the Network representing relevant areas of exper- 
tise and constituent groups including parents and other consum- 
er and advocate interests. The task force products are de- 
scribed in some detail in Appendix D. Samples are in the 
pockets of this report. 

Dissemination of the task force products has gone 
beyond the REGI project directors to include those 
professsional associations and national organizations that 
are involved with issues in the implementation of PL 94-142 
through the provision of inservice education programs. For 
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example, over 8000 quality practice brochures have been 
distributed over the United States ♦ 

The NAB guided the proceses used to develop the 
three to five year plan for REGI that is described elsewhere 
in this report. 

During -the summer of 1980, a written evaluation of the 
national component activities was completed by 44% of the 
REGI project directors. At the national meeting in September 
1980 in-depth interviews were conducted with about 30 project 
directors to get more detailed evaluative information. In 
evaluating the efforts of the National Inservice Network, 
REGI project directors expressed general satisfaction with 
the services provided by NIN and rated the following activi- 
ties as particularly important to them as project directors: 
the Abstract Book, Newsletter, information and referral ?er- 

ices, NIN sponsored materials, and the annual project direc- 
tors meeting. This same evaluation revealed that NIN had 
facilitated communication and collaboration among half the 
project directors, e.g. exchanges of materials and writing 
articles together. The project directors meeting was seen 
as, by far, the most facilitative NIN activity. Project direc- 
tors generally felt that NIN was most successful in its infor- 
mation sharing functions. (See Appendix A for full Evaluation 
Report) . 
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Learnings 

The major learnings of the national component are sum- 
marized below: 

-REGI project directors and others in inservice have 
information needs that must be addressed using a variety 
of organized and accessible print media including news- 
letters, project and material abstracts, position papers, 
and guides. * 

-REGI project directors can benefit from opportunities 
for face-to-face interaction for sharing of learnings 
and consolidating experience through project directors 
meetings, site visitations, etc. 

-Information requests from outside the REGI Network 
continue to increase as more professional associations 
and organizations at the state and local levels try to 
respond to their constituencies 1 inservice education 
needs . 

* 

-Information and learnings from the REGI project direc- 
tors can be formatted and disseminated beyond the Net- 
work but accessibility of that 'information in usable 
form is critical . 
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-The project directors, National Advisory Board, and 
national component staff all see a need to develop 
some more specific topical areas in some depth. 

-Task forces can economically develop and produce 
written documents of general use in a short time 
frame through careful membership assignment and can 
extend the Network beyond the REGI project directors. 
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STATES COMPONENT ' " 

Description of NIN's State Component: What and Why? 

Each State Education Agency (SEA) has the responsibility 
for insuring that all interested groups participate in the 
development, review, and annual updating of the CSPD. The 
state agency plan should describe procedures for the development 
and implementation of a ,CSPD which include: 

'the inservice and presejrvice training of general and 

special personnel 

'procedures for insuring that all personnel are qualified 
'effective procedures for acquiring and disseminating 
significant information derived from educational research, 
demonstration, and similar projects, and for adopting, 
where appropriate, promising educational practices and 
materials. 

Each Local Education Agency (LEA) has the responsibility 
for developing a Local Education Agency Application under 
P.L. 94-142 that must include procedures for the implementation 
and use of the CSPD established and described in the state's 
Annual Program Plan. 

Each of these activities relate to the continuous upgrading 
and utilization of local, state, and university resources. De- 
veloping outside teams of peers and other third parties to pro- 
vide technical assistance to local or intermediate unit teams 
increases the relevance and expertise a state agency can bring 
to bear on local issues. 
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These outside- inside teams are a vehicle to reduce the 
dissonance between the three major partners in each state f s 
educational enterprise. Essentially, the state agencies are 
developing a peer network of planners, researchers, trainers, 
instructional developers, process consultants, and evaluators 
to share their expertise and perspectives. 

After demonstrating that they can make a contribution 
in their own setting, they are identified and invited to commun- 
icate their experience to others. Eventually, they become 
legitimized and linked oy the state's agency to groups and to 
other potential user/adopters. 

Most state agency CSPD plans have been developed by state 
CSPD committees in cooperation with a single state agency staff 
person. Little local participation and statewide needs have 
characterized the planning data bases. These plans have his- 
torically been implemented in a fragmented and piecemeal fashion 
Few reorganizational plans which describe comprehensive services 
and integrated delivery systems were in place prior -to 1978. 
Texas, Massachusetts, and New Jersey have been notable excep- 
tions (Schofer and -Duncan, 1978). Increased pressure and 

i 

emphasis on CSPD was anticipated and made evident in the rejec- 
tion of Part D applications for training by the Division of 
Personnel Preparation (DPP) and the CSPD section of Part B 
application by the Division of Assistance to States (DAS) . 

Burrello, Kaye, arvd Nutter (1978) described an interorgan • 
izational arrangement to guide comprehensive planning in 
Michigan. In their model a problem-solving , strategy was used 
t» 
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to guide state, intermediate, and local agency collaborative 
planning* The success and learnings of the Michigan experiment 
described by Howard (1979 and 1980) were easily adaptable to a 
CSPD planning focus for state and local personnel . 

The context of CSPD planning and a history of successful 
macro-collaborative planning process coalesced to provide the 
needs and an alternative strategy to entice three state agency 
executives in special education to join NIN's state component 
as model projects. 

How did NIN Function in the States? 

The major function of the state component of the NIN project 
was to directly assist State Departments of Education in 
Colorado, Indiana, and Maine to develop state-based planning, 
resource, and dissemination networks. The primary purpose of 
these state-based networks was to assist and support state 
department and local school district development, implementation, 
and evaluation of inservice training in special education for 
regular educators consistent with state policy and procedures 
as described in their federal program plans under P.L. 94-142. 

Major development strategies employed by the NIN staff 

were: temporary state and school district task forces, linkage 

i 

approaches to planned improvement, and a coordinated peer 
diffusion system. . Following is a discussion of each of these 
strategies and a review of the planning/problem-solving process 
used by task forces to establish a local personnel development 
plan in special education. 
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Temporary Task Forces: The Structure for Statewide Planning 

The temporary task force is a structural intervention 

which enables flexible and creative problem-solving. It is 

composed of staff selected from several formal organizational 

units brought together to solve a specific problem and is 

dissolved when the job is finished. The temporary task force 

design, as proposed by Luke (1972), 

provides more flexibility in solving problems than 
is typically afforded by the traditional bureaucratic 
structure; it allows those who have specialized 
skills and resources to form a problem-solving team, 
apply their special abilities to the task at hand, and 
propose thoughtful suggestions for action. 

The temporary task force design was adapted by the NIN 
staff. State-level task forces composed of interdepartmental 
staff were established to problem-solve and make recommendations 
regarding state level coordination and support of local school 
district efforts. State task forces and NIN staff also served 
as outside teams to participating school districts. This role 
is similar to that proposed by Havelock (1973) where people 
both inside and outside the system collaborate to support 
needed development efforts. 

School district or special education planning district 

task forces were established. These task forces included 

\ 

instructional and support staff as well as balding-level and 
district-level personnel. After having searchecl^and retrieved 
information relevant to locally identified problem^ and needs, 
school district task forces entered a problem-solving and plan- 
ning process which resulted in the development of comprehensive 
personnel development plans. 
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Doth state and local school district task force teams 
were composed of special and general educators ♦ Team composi- 
tion was to reflect and model the collaboration needed between 
general and special education and to insure the representative- 
ness of the planning teams. 

NIN staff created a temporary structure composed of 
State Department staff and local school district personnel 
within each state, to support LEA CSPD planning as shown 
earlier in Figure 1 (p. 3 ) . Besides temporary task forces, 
the internal problem-solving process of the clients in both 
the SEAs and LEAs was the essential starting point of the 
Linkage Model (Havelock, 1973). Training, technical assistance, 
and consultation were provided to state and school district 
teams using a problem-solving process. These activities were 
paired with the search and retrieval of information relevant 
to the team's unique problem-sol ving process- In effect, the 
NIN staff and state agency personnel served as a link between 
local school districts and the resource network composed of 
model regular education inservice projects nation-wide and 
resources on the state level. 

Plannina/Problem-Solvinq Process: A Proc ess for Statewide Planning 

School district task force planning teams in each state were 
convened by the state task force/NIN team for approximately tert 
days of training, development, and exchange of information ex- 
tending over several months. Training was provided by the state 
task force to school district teams in a group planning/problem- 
solving process (see Figure 2), which enabled each team to 
develop local inservice plans. 
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During the three project years, local teams were trained 
in the following critical elements of the planning process: 



1) Collaborative problem solving team 



Planners representing all of the relevant audiences 
engaged in a participatory group process as a problem 
solving team, Basic to the process is bringing 
people together to: 

--develop ownership 
--solve problems 

--develop a support system and ongoing structures in 

staff development 
— use existing local resources 
--plan in a responsive and flexible manner 
— integrate the staff development plan into the 

system as a whole 

2) Problem identification and needs assessment 

Planning team members first identified problem areas 
for their own districts and began assessing needs 
related to those problem areas. A variety of needs 
assessment strategies (interviews , surveys, document 
analysis, etc.) were used to focus on both the organi- 
zational needs and needs of individual staff members 
in the district. This part of the planning process 
provided an opportunity to build a broad base of 
support, involvement and ownership for the developing 
plan. Needs assessment continued throughout the 
planning process into implementation . 



3) Program development 



The planning team examined alternative staff develop- 
ment strategies to meet the identified needs and to 
integrate inservice activities into a comprehensive 
staff development framework in the district. Use of 
local resources and sharing of expertise across the 
district was encouraged for developing a well-integrated 
program. 
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4) Program evaluation 

Provision for program evaluation and ongoing needs 
assessment was built into staff development plans from 
the onset to insure that plans continued to be res- 
ponsive to changing district needs. Evaluation strate- 
gies that went beyond paper and pencil evaluations of 
inservice sessions were encouraged, particularly those 
that' assessed usefulness in classroom implementation. 

5) Implementation and continued maintenance 

Once the planning year was completed, local districts 
began implementing their programs. Local structures 
and mechanisms for monitoring the program and providing 
for "midstream checks" and revisions were put in place. 
Such mechanisms ^included an ongoing problem-solving y 
team, an inservice coordinator, etc . 

6) As a whole, an experiential learning process 

The planning process incorporated small group theory 

into training in an eclectic fashion. In addition, 

it drew on the participant's past and current experience, 

and viewed learning as taking place on both a cognitive 

and experiential level. The process emphasized the 

acquisition of practical skills and knowledge that are 

required of planners and implementers of change efforts 

in staff development. The experiential learning 

approach served as a guide to new discoveries about 

how learning takes place. The. learnings were immediately 

applicable in back-home settings. Experiential learning 

created a sense of ownership for participants and 

became an effective and integral aspect of their behavior. 

Careful planning, however necessary, is not sufficient to 
insure appropriate and quality inservice education efforts. 
Inservice training planners must acknowledge and negotiate legit- 
imization of training activities in terms of 

'the prevailing district norms and values toward professional 
development, handicapped children, and special education; 

*the structure of the district's programs for inservice educ- 
ation as negotiated in the teachers 1 * contract ; 
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'the planning and problem-solving process used by the 
district leadership in both the administration and the 
teachers 1 organization; 

"the current service delivery system, especially eligibi- 
lity criteria for special education and related services, 
the availability and specific roles and responsibilities 
of special education and other building-based supportive 
services* 

The instructional program for learning to use this plan- 
ning process relied heavily on experience and "trying out" 
new concepts. For each of the major phases of the planning 
process, the following instructional strategies were used: 

--presentation of conceptual framework (theory) 
--experiential learning with trainer feedback 
--back home applications by team 
--evaluation 

The order of instructional strategies and topics did not 
follow a prescribed sequence. In fact, the flexibility of the 
planning process allowed it to respond to the goals and context 
of the agency in which it was used. For instance, "team devel- 
opment" could be taught as a specific workshop segment, including 
group dynamics, simulations and "at-home" tasks, or team develop- 
ment could be approached in a less formal manner by having 
members work through various planning activities, while focusing 
their attention on the dynamics of their group. The activities 
then culminated with a formal segment which addressed group 
dynamics and the stages of development the groups had undergone. 
The interplay of topics and strategies is characterized in 
Figure 3 below. 
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Figure 3 
Instructional Process 
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The Peer Network: A Structure for Statewide Diffusion 

The NIN staff took several steps to encourage diffusion 
and dissemination of model programs and best practices in special 
education inservxce training. The methods and procedures used 
include : 

'identifying opinion leaders and communication networks in 
order to create a diffusion network to speed the dissemina- 
tion of information; 

"creating "links" between model programs and potential 
adopters . 
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Both of these methods are consistent with the linkage 
approach described earlier, but emphasis here is on interaction. y 
This orientation supports -tine view that individual adopters be- 
long to a network of social relations which influences their 
aaopt ion -behavior (Havelock, 1973; Wolf, 1973) . Burrello, Kaye, 
and Nutter (1978) reported the successful application of similar 
communication strategies for the development of a Statewide Tech- 
nical Assistance Network in Special Education in Michigan. 

Specific activities were desiqned to increase awareness and 
knowledge of national, state, and loc&l school district inservrce 
models. Primarily through training and consultation with school 
districts during the first year of implementation. In order to 
support these activities, NIN/state interdepartmental teams 
developed diffusion plans to coordinate interrelationships with 
other inservice and- dissemination efforts. 

As local school districts depicted in Figure 4 began to 
implement and evaluate their model training programs, they became 
part of each state's expanding resource pool. This group of 
individuals, the products they produced, and the processes they 
pilot-tested became resources and inputs to be considered by 
others. 

Other sources such as university faculty, locally based 
model programs, and national resources were also tracked, organized, 
and provided for both man and machine retrieval systems. State 
departments are both logically and logistically the best coordinat- 
ing agency to identify, collect, and create the opportunities for 
interaction between user/adopters and resource personnel. 

4U 
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Figure 4 

Support System for the development and 
ongoing renewal of a State Comprehensive 
System of Personnel Development 
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With each succeeding group of school district adoptejis, 
the state's technical assistance group couid form ad hoc 
resource groups to meet emerging or identified needs. The 
processes the state group used included assessing state and 
local needs , developing and identifying resources, creating 
training forums to meet statewide needs, verifying and eval- 
uating pilot and model programs, and providing other forms 
of technical assistance and consultation. 
What Did We Accomplish and Learn from States' NIN? 

Three states participated in the NIN states component: 
Colorado, Indiana, and Maine. These three states were selected 
based upon their unique geographical and regional differences, 
population density, type of school organization, state agency 
size, and motivation to participate. Each state was asked to 
support convening costs ($20,000) for LEA participants and to 
support model district implementation ($120,000) for each of 
the three years of the project. The initial NIN federal invest- 
ment was approximately $60, 000-$80, 000 per state per year. 
These dollars covered NIN personnel, travel, and state planning 
team site visits to national NIN REGI model projects. Consul- 
tants were also supported by NIN to provide on-site assistance 
in either planning or implementation. In Indiana, the NIN/SEA 
model was extended to allow all districts in the state to 
develop their own LEA CSPD models. In support of this extension, 
over $240,000 for 1979-80 and $300,000 for 1980-81 was added to 
increase NIN/Indiana staff, increase the number of participants 
and districts (18 to 63) , and increase support for implementation 

0 
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from $120,000 per year to over $225,000. The NIN effort became 
integrated into each state's CSPD plan, in part through major 
Part B SEA discretionary grant programs. 

Over the three years, ,a wide variety of local administra- 
tive units were represented by locaYy planning teams. Maine, 
Colorado and Indiana have different configurations of local 
units, from individual towns in Maine,^to^BOeES serving wide 
geographical areas in Colorado, to special education coops in 
Indiana. Participating districts included large urban areas 
(e.g., Denver Schools), suburban areas (e.g., Littleton Schools 
in the Metropolitan Denver area) , and rural and/or remote areas 
(e.g., Wray and Rifle, Colorado). District pupil size also 
varied from 350 students, K-8 in Raymond, Maine to 20,000 
students in Jefferson County Schools in Colorado. A wide range 
of social and cultural characteristics were also represented 
from Yankee small towns to large ethnic and racial minority 
populations in some of the large' urban areas. Incidence of 
poverty and handicapped populations also varied across the 
participating districts. 

The selection process for participating districts varied 
somewhat across the three states and was negotiated with the 
SEA based on their procedures. Tn all cases, however, districts 
participated on a voluntary basis regardless of the selection 
criteria and processes. Six districts (some states included 
more) were selected each year in each state to receive training 
in the planning process with implementation to follow the next 
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year with some state funding to support staff development 
activities. In Indiana, the state broadened the effort to 
extend into a fourth year (currently in process) and to 
include potentially all the districts within the state. 

The local planning teams represented the same diversity 
as the districts they represented. Identification and selec- 
tion of team members was left to the agencies involved. 
Agencies used different procedures including appointment by 
administrators, self -selection and peer nomination* 

No matter what procedure was used, agencies were encour- 
aged to involve a cross section of staff from a variety of 
roles and constituencies, e.g., general and special educators, 
and administrators and teachers. Most of the team members had 
little prior experience working with one another. The teams 
ranged in size from five to thirteen members. The average 
team had six to eight members. 

The numbers of personnel directly trained by the project 
are presented in Figure 5. Included are both local district 
and state cadre training members. 

EVIDENCE OF EFFECTIVENESS ' 

Implementation of this planning process has been adaptive 
in nature. The critical elements of the planning process were 
emphasized in the training curriculum used with local district 
planning teams. Within the planning framework presented, local 
planning teams were encouraged to modify and adapt specific 
strategies to identify local needs and resources and to develop 
local plans to address those n6eds, building upon the identified 
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Figure 5 
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resource base. Consequently, the staff development plans 
that were developed and implemented using this planning process 
differ from district to district though all used the same pro- 
cess to arrive at the plans. Few single measures of the effect- 
iveness of these staff development plans are appropriate given 
the diversity of personnel development needs and resources 
across all the involved districts. Each district has, however, 
a plan to evaluate the effectiveness of its own plan. 
D istrict Data Collection Process 

Data on the districts were gathered using a variety of 
strategies. When districts in the three states applied to 
participate in the planning effort, they reported their current 
staff development activities on the ' application itself. Part 
of the participation process involved the submission of periodic 
status reports by local districts to the State Education Agencies, 
as well as onsite visits by the SEA to further monitor the LEA 
program effectiveness. These reports and visits continued 
throughout the year that plans were being implemented. In this 
way, participating districts continued to provide information, 
about their progress on their plan development and implementation. 

The comprehensive staff development plans developed as 
a result of the planning process were evaluated by the State 
Education Agencies in each state using criteria based on the 
Quality Practices identified above and the Comprehensive System 
of Personnel Development (CSPD) requirements of PL 94-142. 
Though there were a few differences in the way the criteria . 
were stated for each of the states, the essence of the quality 
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practice statements were quite similar across the three. The 
SEAs evaluated the plans against the criteria and provided 
funding for implementation for those plans that met the stated 
criteria . 

For data collection consistency the following two terms 
were carefully characterized. 

A comprehensive staff development program is characterized 
bill 

"a wide range of activities occurring on on-going basis 
(i.e., teachers helping other teachers in buildings, 
frequent workshops, etc.) 

'addressing the previously identified needs of a wide 
' variety of school personnel (i.e., special and regular 
educators, administrators, support personnel, etc.) 

'utilizing guality practices in inservice education (i.e., 
*j use of local/existing resources-, involvement of admin- 

istrators, etc.) 

'an interrelationship of the staff development a£tivitie3 
so that they fit together into a cohesive whole (i.e., 
not just a series of oqe-shot workshops on unrelated 
topics but a workshop series in which one session 
builds upon the skills developed in the previous one.) 

"being integrated into the school organization as a 
priority area (i.e., not a separate staff academy that 
has little relationship to the daily life in schools.) 

The collaborative planning process used by local planning 
t eams is characterized by: 

'a group that collectively uses each others' different 
skills in planning and problem solving rather than rely- 
ing upon one or two individuals to do most of the work. 

' greater involvement and investment by. team members than 
is typical in participatory or cooperative team efforts. 

*a group that over time f unctioriT^s^^whole using the 
individual strengths that each member brings. 
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EVIDENCE FOR CLAIMS 

C laim: Using the planning process, local teams can develop 
Comprehensive plans that meet criteria of quality practices 
in inservice education. 

Evidence: Data from participating districts 




Number of local districts participating 
in learning the collaborative planning 
process 

Year III 



Year II 
6 

~14 (data from 
_12)** 

31 



5 
9 

20*** 
34 



Year IV* 




4 


26 


9 


30 


29* * * 


59 


32 


115 (data 


from 74) 



*Year IV is the current year, 1981-82. Though the project is 
no longer receiving federal funding from the Division of 
Personnel Preparation, in all three states the state education 
agency is continuing to provide assistance to districts learn- 
ing the planning process for the first time. 

**For Year II. data is available for 12 of the 14 participat- 
ing districts at this time. Percentages reported later ar<> 
based on available data or usinq 12 as the total. 
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***For both Year III and IV in Indiana, district data is not 
available at this time and is, therefore, not included in 
subsequent charts. 



Number (and percentage) of participating 
districts with comprehensive staff devel- 
opment programs prior to the intervention 

















Year 1 


Year II 


YOU" I 3 I 


vcur LV 


4 i 1 




0 >(0) 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


data un- 
available 


0 (0%) 














:i<3 i ne 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


0 (0%) 




0 (0) 


1 (10%)* 


data 
unaYAHeble _ 


data un- 
available 


1 (6.7%) 


Total 


0 (0) 


1 (3.2%) 


0 (0) 


0 (0) 


1 (1,4%) 



*Data available for 10 of the 14 districts 
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Number (and percentage) of participating 
districts with a collaborative staff 
development planning process prior to 
the ^ntervenjtipn^ 



Co] orado 
lie i ne 
Tiul i ana 

Total 



Year I 



2 (16.66%) 

0 (0) 

1 (20%)* 



2 (11.8%) 



Year II 



2 (18.18%) 
0 (0) 

3 (30%)** 

5 (is. 5*; 



Year 111 



J (20%) 

0 (0) 

da ta 
unavailable 

1 (7.1%) 



Year IV 



data un- 
available 



0 (0) 

~data un- 
available 

0 (0) 



Tgtnl 
4 (18.18%) 

o (oy 

4 (20%) 
8 (11-9%) 



"nTata available" for five of the six districts. 
**Data available-for 10 of the 14 districts. 





Number (a?d percentage) of participating districts 
producing plans after training period 










Year 1 I 


Year J 1 I 


V.Mr iv 






ro 1 oi .nlo 


5 (83.3) 


JJ (100) 


5 (100) 


4 (100) 


25 


(96%') 


laine 


6 (100) 


6 (100) ' 


9 (100) 


9 (100) 


30 


(100%) 


Tpd i ana 


6 (100) 


12 (100) 


data 
unavailable _ 


data un- 
available 


18 


(100) 


Total 


17 (94.4%) 


29 (100) 


* 14 (100) 
i 


13 (100) 


73 


(98.6%) 



> Nur riber (and percentage) of participating districts 
whose plans met established state criteria and 
were funded for implementation 



^ol oi ado 

Indiana 
Total 



Year I 

5 (83.3) 

6 (100) 

16 (88.9%) 



Your II 
JJ (100) 



6 (100) 
12H1Q6) 

29 (100) 



Year ^11 
5 (J00) 

data 
una vai 1 able 

14 (100) 



review not 
ye.£ done 
9 (100) 

data un- 
a vai iab.2!? 

9 noo; 



'.,1 >l 

21 (95.5%) 
29 (96.7%) 

18 (100) 
68 (97.1%) 
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Di scussion: C^nly one of the 72 districts (out of 115 
participating) for whom complete data is available had a 
comprehensive staff development program (as defined above) 
prior to becoming involved in the project. Eight of SI of 
those districts were already using- a collaborative planning 
process for staff development prior to the intervention. 
Seventy-three of seventy-four districts for whom data is 
available produced comprehensive staff development plans 
after training in the planning process. Of the 70 plans 
that have been reviewed to date, 68 have met the established 
state criteria to be eligible for state funding for imple- 
mentation. 



Claim: Plans so developed are implemented in local districts 
and continue once state funding is withdrawn. 

E vidence : Data from participating districts 

Districts that participated in learning the planning process 
in Years I-III have begun implementation. Year IV districts 
are completing their planning process and will implement 
programs in school year 1982-1983. In Colorado and' Indiana/ 
the state provided funding for the first year of implementa- 
tion with the local districts picking up funding after that. 
Maine provided two years of state funding for local programs. 
Data reflects this timing and is only complete for districts 
who participated in Year I and are involved in the third 
yeor of implementation 



Number (and percentage) of participating districts 
implementing comprehensive staff development plans 
in the year following training in the planning pro- 
cess (Total possible N of 83, data available for 61) 



i no 
Tin! x an«i 

Total 



War [ 
4 (66.7) 
2 (33%X 
6 (100) 

12 (66.7%) 



Yoar II 
11 (100) 
6 (200) 
11 (91.7) 

28 (96.6%) 



Year III 

5 (100) 

9 (100) 
tfata unavailable 

14 (100%) 



20 (90.9) 

17 (81%) 

17 (94%) 

54 (88.5%) 
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Number (and percentage) of participating districts 
continuing comprehensive staff development programs 
after state funding was withdrawn (Total possible 
N of 32>, data available for 29) 



Col orado 
Ad ine 
Tnd i ana 



rot ,U 



Year I 

' 4 (66.7) 

-» 1 

2 (33.3) 



5 (83.3) 
11 (61.1%) 



Year II 
not applicable 
not applicable 



8 (72.7) 



8 (72.7%) 



Tot a I 
4 (66.7%) 
2 (33.3%) 
13 (76.5%) 

19 (65.5%) 



Number (and percentage) of participating districts 
continuing to use the collaborative planning pro- 
cess after the first year of training for staff 
development purposes (Total possible N of 83, data 
available for 6'Q) _ _ 



Colorado 
la i ne 

iotal 



Year I 

4 (66.7) 
2 (33.3) 

5 (83.3) 

11 (61.1%) 



Year II 
11 (100) 

6 (100) 

7 (63.6) 

24 (85.7%) 



Yoar II I 

5 (100) 

9 (100) 
data unavailable 

14 (100) 



To! a I 

20 (90.9%) 

17 (81%) 

12 (70.6%) 

\ 

>'49 (81.7%) 



^Tlcussion: Eighty-throe of the 115 participating districts » 
^S^~the _ stage where Lhey could have implemented staff Jc-vel 
optent Programs following one year of training in planing. Of 
the 61 districts for whom data is available, fifty-tour did 
implement their plans for comprehensive staff development pro- 
;I the yea? following planning. Forty-nine continued 

?o use a collaborative planning process for staff development 
after their first year of participation. , 
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Claim : The planning process can be used in other* local district 
efforts irf addition to staff development. 

Evi dence: Data from participating districts 



Number Nand percentage) of participating districts 
using the collaborative planning process for other 
district purposes and programs beyond staff devel- 
opment (Total possible N of &3, data available 

for 38) 



\* \ ne 
To « -il 



Year I 
3 (50%) 



Year TT 
6 (54.5) 



DATA UNAVAILABLE I OR MAINE 



2 (40) 



5 (41.7%) 



7 (63,6) 



13 (59.1) 



Year ITI 
3 (60) 

Da ca unavai 1 able 
3 (60) 



Total 

12 (54.5%) 

9 (56.3%) 
21 (55.3%) 



Discussion: Over one half of the districts for whom data 
is available are usinq the collaborative planning process 
for other district activities. 

Statewide Data Collection Process 

Data were also collected across the three states from 
both those involved as participants on planning teams and 
o:her educators not directly involved with the project. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
selected educators' thought structures related to implementing 
the personnel development mandate associated with PL 94-142 
clwiruicd during the period of NIN sponsored activities. More 
specifically, the ways in which t>n? "dif f erent groups of 
educators perceived the relationships between the National 
Insorvice Network and their jobs as well as other key 
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concepts or entitles related to inservice efforts required 
under PL 94-142 were assessed. Then, whether changes 
occurred over a three year period i'h the relationships 
between these concepts as reflected in the educators-' 
thought structures was estimated. 



Method 



T n s.t r urnent a tion 

A forced choice pai red -comparison pencil and paper 
instrument was developed after considerable discussion 
with a small group of persons representing regular educa - 
I ion .class-room teachers and administrators-, special educa- 
tion teachers and administrators, and NIN staff. Ten 
concepts thought to be directly related to the regular 
education inservice mandate, required by the PL 94-142 
initiative were included on the instrument. AdditionaJ 
relevant concepts could easily have been generated. 
However, 44 comparisons between concepts (10 with 9, 
9 with 8, 8 with 7, etc.) seemed to be the maximum number . 
,hat would be tolerated by participants. The ten concepts 
were: ( 1) hindering (a concept included as an ••artificial 
anchor" or negative point of reference); u) my job (con- 
sidered the "target" concept as the regular eduoation 
inservice emphasis was to prepare teachers and administra- 
tors to deal more effectively with handicapped' students in 
their classrooms); (3) regular education, (4) special educa- 
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A? 

tion, (5) inscnvico education, (6) change, (7) useful, 

(8) collaborative planning, (9) Natipnal Tnservice Network, 

and (10) state education agency (SEA) . 

Subjects 

Throe states cart ic ipat l no in the study were Maine, Indiana, 
and Colorado: eastern seaboard, midwest, and western 
mountain reqion. Throe groups^ f rom each of three states 
comprised the subject pool. The first group, special cduoa 
tors (n^Sl), consisted of all the persons responsible for 
coormnat inq special education inservice activities in each 
school district or roopoLat ivo in the three states. The 

. <>rd qroi.n, tegular educators (n Pli), consisted of P*e 
pet^ons m frtch district or cooperative responsible for 
coordinating regular education inseivice in the respective 
district or cooperative. The third group, planning team 
,.„. ,i^rs (n 112) , was made up of educators representing 
di ! f(»rent inst ruct lonal admmist r at ive responsibi lit ios 
oii.i level'; from the 18 district s or cooper at L vos within 
i ach of thcthroo states that had aqreed to participate 
in t lie first ^year of the NIN facilitated collaborative 

problem -sol vmq and planning process. 
Pr oc.epu res 

The data were collected through three administrations 
of the "a":e form of the instrument described above. The 
first admnisttation took place in the Winter of 1979 
(Year 1); the second administration was conducted durinq 
the Winter of 1980 (Year 2), and the third and final admin- 
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istration was conducted dunnq the Fpi iw of 1981 (Year 3). 
Two additional mailings were conducted in each year to 
increase the response talc. 

Respondents wore asked to estimate how different or 
v.ow fir ap<trt each of the ten concepts listed above was 
f,or eveiy other concept. Distance between concepts was 
r-oasuied in units, .so that the more different a respon- 
dent thought two concepts were, the qrentor the distance 
.„ j ,„„, unit^ apart the concepts were f rottv each other. The 
,. lMltllon ,, | 0 , eo plrtino Do ins-t r utm-nt provided uvt.-l 
.,, , ), ,td also i n«li cat ed tin to were no "concct " at, i-i . 
», ..pondents were reassured that providing theiV- own best 
,., ti-.-ito of the distances between each pair of concepts was 
■ ufticiont for the put poses of the study. Permission was., 
,:ivon to to pendents to mm L oit.tin comparisons if they 
u , ,.. U! lMt to e<.tl"Mto the drstano, Utwon the rcsp- etive 

. , , r ,,f ,.>[,,-. pt r. . 

i. ,,. , t>on rates wore noqutivclv influenced 

<..,to--: l 'not, cost respondents hid not had 
MOI : with a olf ad.rum- t, r-sl I ot cod -oho , oe 

>llItHi eo-i-ra on instrument of this type Some reported 
, -coming frustrated while cor.nletmq the form, a typical 
. WP r^ult inn ft on respondents bo,nq unable to deter 

((ltt ,. t -f .r-wers or .'hat the instrument is attempt u.q 

;Kll ro- pot-dent s woi e ur.able to <i i i e< r n 

, v ,. lt ..„r.-tin.t. i .ocullv .ceeptabl.- or "correct" responses. 



Second, the organisation conducting t ho study (NTN) was 
not very well known, particularly in Year One. The letters 
of support from state department of education officials 
that accompanied the instrument did not necessarily have a 
positive impact on respondents 1 willingness to participate. 
(As will be discussed later, it was learned during Year One 
that iw ,t.,u- d.'p.ut.uonts of education in the three stales 
we,,, not eorsidered particularly helpful by local district 
, m.ators). Third, fluid participation (see Cohen, March, 
5, Olsen, 19 7 2), primarily on the part of local district 
Plannino torn members, served to artifically depress pot en- 
t,al r. -pon.se rates. -'or example an est imatoo 30 pla. • ••■ 
who were active in Year One chose not to participate in the 
prop-et in Years Two and Three (some left the district, 

s(Vt . i a pted positions with their respective state depai 

m.ont, ros.t returned to their reuular teaching assignment). 
Th.-r. fore, perhaps as many as one-third of the Year One 
pl ,-..,er- were no longer eligible for completing the instru- 
ment in Years Two and Throe. To a le-.ser extent, fluid 
p .tt i oipat ion also negatively influenced the response rates 
of district coordinators of regular education and special 

education inservice activities. Tnservice coordination 
responsibilities wore often rotated among staff. As a 

result, an estim'ted 15 respondents from Year One became 

ineligible in 'subsequent years because they no longer 

coor<!ir«tt ed lreervioo activities. Fin. illy, some tegular 

<ir:'i .-is-cial i ducat ion sampled in Year 1 became pl mners 

cirs-J '..ere ineligible for continued study and comparisons. 



The thought structures reported below reflect only 

the respondents completing the instrument all three times. 

Although the total numbers in each group are small, the 

findings are consistent with other data gathering efforts 

in oaeh of the states (see Owens, 1980, 1981). Also, a 

comparison of the thought structures of those educators 

completing the instrument three times with that of their 

counterparts who completed the instrument only in the first 
vcir. However, planners who completed the instrument all 

l-.-o years (continuing) were diffctent from tho^o plat not s 
1.0 completed the im>Uuont in the first year only (non - 
continuing planners). Continuing planners closely identified 
•nth the role and functions of the UV\ and NIN and perceived 
^rs^ivicc oducation and collaborative planning to be useful 

r.d reflated to their jobs. This was not the case for non- 
ronMrumn planners. Apparently, planners who participated 
, r ,* f . t ndy all Hn ir years morr committed from t he 

:«-(jir.ninn to impl enent 1 nq the rial nst i naming mandate and to 
^ p; p ()fl o?f>d activities than those who drooped out, 
I\M a A na 1 y m s 

Mult^li vnsional scaling (Kruskal & Wish, 1978) 
procedures were used to format the data for comparison. 
Multidimensional scaling (MDS) empirically determines 
\hv irl.it lonslnps between dimensions or "factors" (as m 
factor analysis) that exist ».(tvivn certain concepts. Thai 
is. the loqanth-.atie solution used to nenerate the rela- 
tionship.; between concepts (a spatial configuration in N 
d,M..nsioral space) identifies as many different thouqht 
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structure patterns as persons use when thinking about the 
concepts. The first dimension or thought structure pattern 
that er.erges accounts for more variance than the second, 
the second more than the third, and so on. 

For example, consider the task of comparing Russia 
with China. Some individuals tend to equate any communist 
country with negative images and probably think of Russia 
and China as quite sinilar. However, persons trained as 
political scientists may consider the differences between 
these two countries to be striking, particularly with 
regard t o social structures as c<\,ipan>d to yovci ninq 
procr- ,ps . Therefore, the thought structures of two 
groups of political scientists used to compare these \ ' 
countries r iv be quite different. Using MDS to describe 
the underlying structures that perspns used to compare 
concepts provides a more comprehensive understanding 
of the thought structures associ a ted .wi th behavior. With . 
this informal ion, strategies can be designed to encourage 
ways of thinking consistent with, for example, innovations 
or legally mandated policy shifts. 

The stress indicator is used to determine how many 
additional dimensions or thought structure patterns are 
required to explain the relationships between concepts used 
by i espondents. In this study, three dimensions accounted 
for at least 81% of the variance in various respondent 
groups' in ways of viewinq the target concepts; 
therefore, the reported results ref-lect three dimensions 
or thought pattern structures. 

er|c 5J 
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Resul ts 

Because the relationships between thought structures 
of groups within oach of the states were similar, the data 
are aggregated by respondent group across the three states. 
Space limitations do not permit an analysis of the changes N 
and thought structure patterns of oach group for the three 
year period or graphic representations for nil these dimen- 
sions for each group. Therefore, only the thought structures 
for Years One and Three) are represented in figures ana 

d i scussed . 
Year One 

Loral Planners,, The (bought structure pattern 
(Dimension I) that accounted for most of the variance v/as 
anchored on one end in three dimensional space by the 
concept "hindering" and at the other end by the concept:; 
"my job", "change", "collaborative planning" , "useful" , and 
"NIN". This thought structure pattern was labeled Rol.e 
Efficacy; to indicate the relative importance of these 
corypts for respondents' responsibilities as members 
of district planning teams (Figure 6 ) . 

The ..erond ? '.ost important t houuht structure pattern 
was anchored by "NIN", "SEA", and "mservice" on one end 
and "regular education" and "my job" on the other. This 
Auiy of thinking seemed to reflect a split between the 
r nnovat 1 ye and the Traditional. That is, the Innovative 
cluster was represented by different ways of behaving 
nandutt 1 by PI« 94-142 and .supported by both the NIN md 
.;PA through the design and delivery of in">r>rvtce activities. 
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The thought structure pat-Loin that accounted for the 
smallest amount of \ ,.v\ance\c\s anchored by "change" and 

"msorvice education" on one side and by "regular education" 

and ": V on the other* In this pattern, labeled Subconscious 

rkeot ic .ism, planners seemed to question whether regular 

(duration and the state department could be influenced or 

r'.od i f i ed 1 hi ough i nservico ac t i v i t i cs . 

Regular .EdujcaJ^rs^ The primary thought structure 

pattern of regular educators was similar to that described 

above for planners and was anchored by "hindering" on one 

end and "collaborative planning", "my job", and "useful" 

on the other (Figure 7) . Close to "hindering" was the 

state department of education (SEA) . The Role Efficacy, 

label, used to describe planners, also seemed appropriate 

for regular educators. The second thought structure 

pattern was anchored by "NIN M on one end and "regular 

education" on the other and was labeled The Known vs . 

Unknown. The final thought structure pattern was 

anchored by "mservice" and the "SEA". In general, 

respondents tended to view the state department 

as an intrusive regulatory agency (recall that "inservice" 

was located near "hindering" on the Role Efficacy dimension), 

and respondents 1 previous inservice experiences were not 

considered helpful or rewarding. Because neither of these 

anchor concepts were perceived as positive, this pattern 

was labeled Bet ween the Doyil and the Deep Blue Sea . 
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Sgeci al Ed ucators . The primary thought structure 

pattern used by special educators was anchored by "regular 

education" , "useful" , and "my job" on one end and "NIN" 

and "hindering" on the other (Figure S) . This seemed to 

suggest little interest in assistance from the NIN for 

performing useful job related activities* A possible 

interpretation is that special educators vperhaps perceived 
the ,*5 BA as having contracted With a federally funded, 

l.lurd party (NIN) to provide technical assistance 
characterized as helpin g. Hands D resse d in Velvet GIjdvcs. 
The second thought structure pattern was anchored by 
"hindering" on one end and ollaborative planning" and 
"useful" on the other and seemed to underscore special 
educators' interest in attaining ma i ns t reami ng goals. 
The final thought structure pattern was anchored by "change" 
cind "inservice" on one end and "SEA" on the other, similar 
to the regular educator pattern in which neither "inservice" 
nor "SBA" were viewed as particularly helpful. Therofoi o, 
the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea interpretation remained 
applicable. 
Year Two 

Local ^Planners, In the second year of the collaborative 
planning process, planners' thought structure patterns were 
quite similar to those exhibited in Year One; therefore, the 
same labels were appropriate. However, two changes are 
woi t hy of note. First, all concepts except hindering wt^re 

62 
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Figure 6 
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Figure 7 
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Figure a 
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iM.ro lightly chmlorcd on t ho two iw.t uporl.int the <■:!»< 
.aiuotuio p-iUcms, :<ole ImIumcv and Innovative v« .. ad 1 I > ••n.i 
Second, the distances between anchor concepts as well as the 
renaming concepts in the thud pattern decreased. 

Regular Fd.ucat.ors. The first two thought structure 
patt-uns in Year Two wore quite similar to those exhibited by 
t..;ular educators in Year One. However, the third pattern 
,•>;., ' -jod sliuhtly in that "collaborative planning" and 

il..n«K" moved closer to the concept of "my job", perhaps 
u.dicatinq tegular educators increased awareness o<~ the 
. ..ortance of their role m planning and changing the 
. . hool environment to enhance the education of 
handicapped children (Innovative vs._ Tradi_ti.onal_) . 

Sp_ecia.L_Kly.caJ.ors. Several dramatic shifts occured in 
tre respondents' throught structure patterns. The 
concepts "NIN", "collaborative planning", and "SEA" all 
novod closer to the target concept, "my job". On the 
,,.cond dimension. "NIN " became much more closely associated 
with l»u K-l.vities of special educators "jobs" and were 
,...,<.. lV ed a. b-unj more "useful". The third thought 
i,u-Mirc pattern t-nainod o iontiully the same. 

Year .rhr eo 

Local. Planners. The tight clustering that chat act er i /ed 
,he pi mat y thought structure patterns of planners became 
..u . ........ j m v,,i Three. "M i ndei i nti " still foni.od 

..r.ch.u as did "my job", "collaborative planning", ".ocular 
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cdurution", and " i ruorvi ce" (Figure ^. Thus, the Role Efficacy 



thought structure pattern was the .Movement of "change",. 

toward "my job M and the switch in positions of "regular 

oduc\i t ion" and " sprci nl educat i on" . The most not abl e 

; >hi { t on the final thought stiucluro pattern showed that 

"ny job", "useful", "regular education", "special 

education" , 'and "SKA" all moved closer together to form 

an anchor with "change", "collaborative planning", "mscr- 

vi re", and the "NTN" on the other end. 

>nilar Education. A number of important concepts 

f 

bc-came more tightly clustered in the primary thought 

structure pattern evidenced by regular educators in the 

third year (Figure 10). All the concepts except for 

"hindering" tended to draw closer together. This also 

happened to a lesser extent on the second pattern. 

In t be third thought structure, "mserviee" became more 

closely identified with, the ": i\V', "useful", and " y 

)ob". 

Special Educato rs. The primary thought structure 
pattern for special educators became more tightly clustered, 
particularly when compared to Year One. The significant 
movement of the "SKA" toward "inservice education" and 
•\ ty job" reflected the importance of recognizing the value 
of educational innovations to their own work. Respondents 



label 




The most notable shift on the second 
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may have intimated a preference to "do things themselves" 
without the' assistance of inservice activities or the efforts 
of the ^tate department. Another way of expressing this 
attitude i.; "w.« will call y>u uh>*n we need you. but pi. ••■e 
be available whenever we call." A new label may bo 
appropriate to reflect the i tuienenclenco of special education 
t e..pondents in identifying r..w classroom and personal or 
professional behaviors; bon't Tread On Me. 
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Hi .-u !or> 

Ph.- r ir :r; ; ; r r qn.ihtaUvo studies of participants' 
peremptions: of their involvrn,.>nt in the NIN project supported 
tu .,. ; . :,otto : dM' in thr t». mkiM -tructnres of regular 

...lis- •* or s, special d'.i'^t m s, and L-'-al planners. 
Participatory planning nctiviti^ soe-ea to be linked to an 
;, 0 .. iu » d ., on <e of role efficacy and a desire to participate 
it. ir.d influence decisions about staff development efforts. _ 
Tin, --as especially true for. teachers. 

Purine, Year ^ne, it was expected that the three target 
/ Pl „.~,. r „ r.vmlar educators, and special educators) 
would .s -nt Lilly view the pr joct wPh cautious pessimism. 
Expect lrg a type of "trickle down" approach usually 
, .,oci.itHd with federal updates, their skepticism was 
,, Xd , vri 3 by :enerally negative experu-ces with their 
, . . pt .,a lV e -»ate dop.u « i.-nt of education as well as from 
p.-vtou, par t M-ipiiior. in uninspiring msorvice education 
ih , MvUlG ., ;.lso, the vehicle used to encour ollaborutive 
: ,Kn.nir„ 5 ,nd participation in locally d.-iqned personnel 
v'lop:-—a activities, the \'.,ti .ml T nser vi oe *:•'•<» V , 
n:.-a "iitity. '-'mally, the t,ol"; aooemu i wH'i « !»•• 
■ ,,,,,-tna- ir.j n.andat- (e.g., . nd i vidu 1 1 i /ed eduea»i-..al 
, M ... , , foi har h < - app< d ehi I ir • n and ,• lap* ina i •. .t r net i onal 
, ) w.i,> sot part real u ly ale .a as far as anv 

...Mil ,r .>lueatcrs were e ,n< .a n"d in-- H.:.« <"'"■:• f 1 
,-] .. ; ratio-,, mi I- K '»i inc. ntivts ' o" |m:1 e • i •' i a 
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In goneial, i bm:; of J oral planning I rains were. 

lujrk to identify with thoir rolos as participants in a 
col labot at lve planning effort (Role Eff icacY) 
as reflected by the clustering of "my job", "useful", and 
"collaborative planning". Respondents' responsibilities 
ah n.< nbors of planning teams required new ways of behaving 
mandated by PL 94-142 ( I.nnovajbi.ve and the Tj^ditjaonaJL) . How- 
,-v.r, planners were unsure (Subeons.c ious Skra.LCi.s_m) whether 
regular educators and state department personnel could be 
influenced through the collaborative planning process. 

The first two .thought structures used by regular 
educators were similar to those of planners. However, the 
third structure pattern (Between the Devi 1 and The Deep. 
Blue Sea), oerhaps reflected romilar educators' di snppoi nt ment 
with Previous expediences with innorvicc activities* and the rol 
of the state department of education. Special educators' 
thought structures in the first year were similar enough to 
»>,^e of regular educators to use the same labels. 

In Year Two, distances between clusters o~ key concepts 
were rc iueed for all three giorps. These shifts suggest od 
that planners become more forfeitable with the tasks 
a ori.it od with designing inservice activities and recognized 
th>- import unco of key concepts to their work; therefore, 
<h .lances between concepts decreased. 

The reduced distances suggested that special educators 
became more interested in collaboration as a way of 
increasing their effectiveness. 
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By the end of Y' ar Thr e, the diutan-os between the 
concepts generally had increased, probably indicatina a m-re 
differentiated undoi .H indina and deeper appreciation of 
the behaviors represented by the concepts. For example, 
dS a r^ult of their experience, local planners became more 
.„ivo to the nature of .heir .csportivo roles as change 
ai ,„ !5ls and realized that mx-'uI edueat ion personnel a, well 
J regular educators could benefit from staff development 
activities." Some concepts became more tightly clustered 
for regular educators. For example, over" the period oi 
time covered in this study, the state department was 
perceived as more helpful and » inservice" was considered 
m ore -useful to respondents" "jobs". A similar phenomenon 
occurred for special educators concerning "SEA-, "inservice", 
"my job" . 
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The findings are also consistent with a recent review 
of the organizational development literature (Fullan, Miles, 
& Taylor, 1981). Task specific work groups composed of 
int erna 1 change agents are more 1 ikely to succeed in 
innovation efforts and more likely to support the 
lr novation after the initial cycle of activity. The use 
of external consultants especially during entry, 
Miit up, and transition phases enhances the internal 
train's development and potential success. The internal 
1 1 am must gain ownership of the planning process for 
^iK-fV ;sful implementation. External consultants play 
- an i/portant but secondary role during the implementation 
phdsr. m additior*\ formal attention to networking 
appears to be a valuable strategy to support implementation 
efforts and the di s. f > nation of best practices. An inforn.il, 
iilnoot natural communication n twork compri.soJ of t eaohers 
and a Imi nistt at or«; earned the messaqe within and between 
p] ir.r.^rs and ot h i eductit ors involved with t lu 3 study. 

Fi' illy, these results suqgest that state agencies can 
fill t her policy and procedural vacuum the federal government 
appears to be creating. Herman's guidelines have promi ;p for 

* f 'linn t.ol ley ,md impl«^ontat ion for selectma appropriate 
- ti,itnqi»»q f or rotate rind K>< -al i n i t i a t \ ves . 
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LKARNINOS OF THE STATES COMPONENT 

The learnings of the states component serve to support 
and reconfirm t ht* quality practice statements developed by 
the Duality Practices Task Force. 

I. Quality Practice in Inservice Education recognizes that 
programs must be integrated into and supported by the 
organization within which they function. 

'Those districts with ambitious plans yet with clearly 
. communicated goals were most successful. 

'Those teams able to secure a wide base of support within 
their planning districts were the most successful. 

'The principal is a key person whose active support and 
involvement is necessary for staff development activities 
to have an impact particularly when building level groups 
are formed to plan and coordinate building level staff 
development activities. 

'Impact of staff development efforts on special education 
programs varies from district to district but in general 
have resulted in increased cooperation and communication 
between regular and special education, increased accept- 
ance of special education children into regular classes 
and increased awareness and knowledge about the handi- 
capped . 

'Teams need more assistance in maintaining the concepts 
of rsPD in their planning districts over time- 

'While a significant number of 'participants integrated 
CSPD functions into their local service delivery models, 
others still consider CSPD plans to be linked to the 
availability of additional state -funds. 

'Participants viewed the Project as having a direct 
impact on special education, but perhaps having more 
impact on schooling practices in general. 

II. Quality Practices in Tnservice Education are designed 
to result in programs which are collaborative. 

'Maintaining a balance between consultants from inside and 
outside of the state was seen as valuable. 

'State l£vel leadership, direction, and coordination is 
essential to the success of, an organized human resource 
network . 

"Staff development and mservice in a viable and valued 
focus for collaborative efforts among various educational 
units, e.g., different livisions within a SEA, Universities, 
etc . 
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'Those teams who maintained a core group\to help plan 
and implement CSPD experienced the most ^successful 
CSPD effort. ' 

'The 'formation of curriculum development task forces 
composed of regular and special education personnel 
is a /powerful staff development strategy which is viewed 
by teachers as useful and needed. 

'For many participants, the Project was the first opportunity 
they had to work collaboratively with individuals from 
varymq personnel groups. 

'The opportunity to work as a member of a team was an 
enlightening experience for some individuals . 

'While many people have experti-se in a variety of different 
areas relative to systems^of staff development and 
mservice, few have had the opportunity to pull' all the 
pieces together and work with LEA's. 

'Provision of consultation and technical assistance can 
be difficult for some persons accustomed to other modes 
of operation, e.g., monitoring or didactic instruction. 

'More training in the area of group process should be 
provided for teams and particularly for team leaders. 

III. Quality Practices in Inservice Education ar,e designed 
to result in programs which are needs based. 

'Most participants expressed the opinion that the task of 
designing and implementing a needs assessment contributed 
to their development as a team and increased the clarity 
of the CSPD training process. 

\ 'Many of the* surveys designed by team members for their 
needs assessment had the following errors : 

- Multiple items in one question 

- Items asked several times 

- Too short, .too- long 

- Did not assess all personnel groups 

- Did not include provisions for parent and community 
response 

- Displayed an inadequate balance of items related 
to inservice design and content. 

'Teams require more training m the design and implementa- 
tion of an ongoing needs assessment process. 

'Training sessions that resulted in participants sharing 
knowledge and receiving support were considered useful. 
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• * Developing ownership by new members of assistance teams 

involved walkmq a fine line between allowui * a planning 
. process to be open to adaption and flexib.lity versus 
losing critical ingredients of the process . 

"Participation by members of past state level training 
and planning team was critical to the succe. ~ r ul training 
of assistance teams . 

IV. Quality Practices in laservice Education are designed 
to result in programs which are responsive to changing 
needs . 

'The substantive nature of the training led to a need to 
accommodate the diversity of team members' issues and 
concerns related to the planning and implementation of 
CSPD (e.g., differences between urban-rural, single 
district cooperatives) . 

'Team members reported the most satisfying training 
experiences to be those in whT^h the training was individ- 
ualized, i.e., those workshops Which permitted them to . 
learn information in accordance with their own preferences 
for rate, style and content. 

'Planning teams progress at different developmental rates 
through the training sequence. Training sessions 
designed to accommodate these differences were the most 
effective. 

* Participants provided the most positive evaluation feed- 
back about sessions which were conducted or facilitated 
by their peers in the planninq districts. 

'Individual teachers are often their own best resource. 
Strategies which promoted teacher planned and delivered 
staff development' were viewed as successful. 

'Some sort of voucher system which provides for individual 
choice in selectinq staff development activities in concert 
with goals of the plan were viewed as most successful 
by district personnel. 

"Personnel from local districts who have gone through the 
planning process and implementation are valuable resources 
in providing planning and training to other districts. 

'Several participants shared the opinion that the Project 
planning process they learned had applicability beyond 
the content area of CSPD. 

'Management structures at the district level which meet 
regularly resulted in increased coordination, communica- 
tion, and a renewed sense of being a district. 

'Some team members experienced role changes as a result of 
their CSPD efforts. 
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'Many participants expressed a sense of self-renewal as 
a result of their participation in Project activities. 

"Participants identified an increase in their tolerance 
for and understanding of the change process as a result 
of their CSPD efforts. 

V. Quality Practices in Inservice Education are designed to 
result in programs which arfe accessible. 

"Participants appreciated the opportunity to engage in 
planning, consultation with their colleagues, and carry 
out other work required for the Project away from the 
hectic schedules of their jobs in their planning districts. 

"Participants appreciated the opportunity the workshops 
provided to interact in formal and informal ways with 
their peers throughout the state. 

"Several teams used workshops as an opportunity to identify 
and exchange resources and support with other planning 
districts . 

"The technical assistance provided to the participants at 
meetings and during on-site visits was generally viewed 
as clear, specific, and effective. 

"A formal structure and arrangement to support individuals 
from various agencies coming together to work with LEAs 
is needed, while many persons are eager to assist local 
districts, commitments and responsibilities to their own 
jobs and situations can present problems unless arrange- 
ments are made to support assistance activities as a 
part of their job. 

VI. Evaluation of inservice activities is an essential 
component of a quality program, and should be designed 
and conducted in ways compatible with the underlying 
philosophy and approach of the program. 

"Participants appreciated the visible changes in training 
design based on the evaluative information provided to 
Project staff on an ongoing basis throughout the training 
experience. 

"Participants expressed satisfaction with the design of 
most training sessions. Emphasis was placed on the 
following : 

- Modeling inservice best practices 

- Varied instructional activities (discussion, 
lecture, simulations) 

- Team planning time at each meeting 

- Quantity and quality of consultation provided by 
Project staff. 
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Quality Inservice Education 
Recommendations for the Future: } 
Reaching for Quality in Educational Practice^ 
Through Personnel Development 



Introduction and Purpose 

This summary report highlights the learnings of inservice 
participants, trainers, and researchers. For the past three 
years, they have been directly involved in receiving, providing, 
and analyzing inservice education programs to assist regular 
classroom teachers in their work with exceptional children 
and youth. Project directors and participants have learned 
together how to increase the skills and knowledge of a wide 
range of regular educators who are steadily coming into 
direct daily contact with handicapped and gifted children in 
their classrooms and schools. 

The National Advisory Board of the National Inservice 
Network (a temporary linking agency funded by Office of 
Special Education and housed at Indiana University) began 
a planning process in the Spring of 1980 that included input 
from over 500 persons. This group included parents, advocates, 
and consumers of public education. A brief description of \he 
national policy context and our learnings proceeds the 
recommendations generated during this planning process. 

The purpose of this report is to guide the future role 
of federal planners interested in education personnel development 
as well as state and local policy makers and program developers by 
identifying planning successes and failures. • % 



Pol.icy Implemenjtat ion Question \ 

How does the federal government assist state and 
local education agencies to increase their capacities to 
respond to new initiatives derived £xom state and federal 
policy and professional practices? 

The historical role of the federal government has 
been to support the development of model programs, evaluate 
their successes, and show the results to, interested parties. 
In this context, Congress become increasingly concerned 



about declining enrollments, teacher surpluses, and large 
investments in pre-service training programs for special 
education particularly to meet the needs of urban and remote 
rural areas of the nation. At the same time, Congress saw 
the need to help regular instructional and administrative 
staff plan for the inclusion of handicapped children in the 
least restrictive environment as specified under P.L. 94-142. 
Congress eventually strengthened its commitment to help 



the nation's 16,000 school systems by allocating ten r^Lllion 
dollars in FY 19 78 and requesting a larger proportion of the 
Division of Personnel Preparation's (DPP) budget be allocated 
to mservice under the regular education inservice (REGI) 
priority. The Office of Special Education and DPP believed 
the discretionary grant program should support model development, 
validation, and dissemination. This report summarizes the " 
learnings and recommendations of those who have been engaged 
in this effort. 





Learnings 

The proper and functional role of the federal government 
is to stimulate the development of model programs using quality 
practices derived from research and observation in schools. 

State agencies and local s chool districts need to 
encourage partnerships based upon a spirit of collaboration 
and interdependence. Together, they have created education 
and training programs that meet the needs of personnel 
assuring more responsibility for the -education of children 
with special learning needs. 

In fact, the most successful programs are those based 
and developed in individual school sites with principal 
leadership and support, where teachers define and use one 
another to meet their expressed needs. Extensive follow-up 
to inservice education sessions available during the school 
day yields the most benefit. Teachers are drawn to quality 
programs relevant to their perceived needs. Time is a 
critical dimension to insure success. Efforts that last 
lest: than eight days usually fail. Specific topical 
training with a skill focus requires a minimum of two years. 

State agencies that require inservice education plans 
based upon the quality practice principles implicit above 
have the most successful statewide impact. State personnel 
are viewed as helpful and not hindering when they create 
forums for cooperative planning within and between school 
systems, brokering resource persons and models to pla< "-ing 
teams for study, evaluation, or adaptation to their unique 
local contexts. Adaptation is preferred because it demands 
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participatory decision-making analysis of local strengths 

and constaints, and commitment to follow through* 

With initial external support (from federal and state 

agencies) , local school personnel can become legitimate as 
» 

trainers and on-site supporters of post training opportunities. 
Follow up and feedback assistance is needed to bring about 
observable changes in teaching practices* 

In summary, helping people help themselves is the core 
issue in changing teaching practices. Organizational attention 
to methods of problem solving, goal setting, and support from 
principals and central office leadership is not negotiable* 
Without the latter, the former ends in frustration and 
hostility. 

UnwersLty and other external resources are best used 
in the following ways in the training enterprise. First, 
during the planning and design of inservice, external resources 
can assist in conducting needs assessment, prioritizing and 
selecting topics, determining organizational opportunities 
and constraints, and identifying local resources. Second, 
the actual delivery of training and periodic follow up may be 
facilitated through a resource back-up system to increase 
the skills of statf to assist one another. Third, third party 
perspectives enhance the design and implementation of an 
evaluation plan to assess outcomes, side effects, and 
ut anticipated results. State agency personnel are in the 
best position to coordinate the elements of such a system. 

v J * ) 
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They are also in the best position tw identify national and 
state models to make exchanges and snare local practices. 
Few states, however, facilitate such exchanges of information 
(directly to teachers ) to i ncrease effective teaching 
practices . Professional teacher associations have ma^o the 
most recent attempts, but they can not sustain their initial 
efforts with <t extensive support. 

Alternative models of information and demonstration 
are needed. Some promising results are coming from states 

that have established peer dissemination networks supported 
by state dollars. 

In summary, state agencies and universities are best 
cast in third party facilitator roles with internal groups 
of planners for personnel development. Each set of agency 
representatives must be knowledgeable of local structures, 
their strengths and constraints, and be committed to 
increase the local staff's capacity to solve their own 
problems constructively. 

Clearly inservice education is a known quantity. 
Research has given practitioners substanta ti ve direction. If 
we fail to heed the^e quality practices, we will not only 
squander an opportunity to improve schools, but also 
increase intransigence and continue to lower the productivity 
and morale of teachers* and administrators. 
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Recommendations for Local, State, University, and Federal Agencies 

These recommendations are derived from three years of 
observations, practice, and study of 'regular inservice education 
m local education agencies. They are listed m priority order 
for each agency that has been a part of this nations] initiative. 
A detailed review of this planning process, principles, and 
goals is provided in Addendum 1. A list of specific findirc/s 
and studies related to these recommendations is in Addendum 2. 
Rccommcndr tions for Local Education Agencies (LEAs) 

1) LEAS should use building-based teams to identify needs 
and deliver inservice when appropriate* 

2) LEAs should encourage building principals to assist in 
the identification of needs and delivery of inservice 
to meet those needs with their respective faculties. 

3) In its inservice design, LEAs should build in support 
mechanisms to assist inservice parti cioants to implement 
new skills and knowledge in their daily work. 

4) Local REGI programs should include the development of 
teaching skills effective with handicapped children. 

5) LEA administrators, teachers, and others should identify 
their own resources and have opportunities (e.g. release 
time) to use each other as peer trainees. 

6) LEAS should plan their inservice programs using demonstrated 
quality practices in inservice as a guide. 

7) LEAs should develop inservice programs aimed at system 
improvement as well as individual skill development when 
appropriate. 
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8) LEAs should establish collaborative planning relationships 
with colleges and universities, intermediate units, 

state education agencies , and other resources to 

develop, implement, and evaluate local inservice programs. 

9) Regular education inservice should be a part of an 
established dis tn ct-wide inservice education program. 

10) LEAs should design inservice within the context of the 
special education delivery system to enhance support and 
coordination of building and district resources. 

11) Local inservice programs should consider using student 
change measures in evaluating the impact of inservice. 

12) LEAs should commit sufficient dollars and other resources 
to establish ongoing structures for the continued operation 
of quality inservice programs. 

Recommendations for State Education Agencies (SEAs) 

1) SEAs should provide funds for inservice programs, making 
inservice a higher priority for both the state and local 
educa t lonal agenci es . 

2) SEAs should support the training of local personnel in the 
necessary knowledge and skxlls to plan, implement, and 
evaluate their own inservice programs. 

Suggested Next Step 

-SEAs could utilize existing, or create new, technical 
assistance groups to provide such training to local personnel, 

3) SEAs should work with teacher organizations, universities, 
and others in their state to develop some consensus of the 
competencies needed for both regular and special education 

So 
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personnel to teach handicapped children and use those 
competencies in developing both preservice end inservice 
programs ♦ 

Suggested Next Steps 

-SEAs should tie certification standards to a set of 

validated teaching behaviors appropriate to individual 

instructional responsibi lrties ♦ 
-SEAs could tie university program approval standards to 

a set of validated teaching behaviors appropriate to 

individual instructional responsib ill ties ♦ 

4) SEAs should develop and support state resource systems 
for staff devel opmen t . 

Suggested Next Steps 

-SEAs could create subnetworks of similar projects or 

programs to facilitate information exchange and communication. 
-SEAs could provide acceas to national support systems and 

periodically distribute information about national and local 

resources to local districts* 
-SEAs could maintain and update a system for identifying and 

accessing useful material and human resources in the state 

or elsewhere. 

5) SEAs should create discretionary grant programs for 
universities (preservice and inservice) and local districts* 
using quality inservice practices as part of the grant 

appJ l cation criteria ♦ \ 
Suggested Next Steps 

-SEAs should encourage local districts to develop local 
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inservice plans including all school personnel across 
all instructional areas . 
-SEAs should require grant applicants to demonstrate a 
match between the inservice intervention strategies and 
the nature of the problem the inservice is addressing. 

6) SEAs should develop a comprehensive evaluation of inservice 
in the sta,e that includes inservice related to handicapped 
children. 

7) SEAs should identify evaluation procedures that measure 
the effectiveness of inservice programs in relation to 
their cost. 

8) All preservice and inservice personnel development 
programs should be coordinated across the State Education 
Agency (Title VI-D, Title IV, Title V). 

Recommendations for Institutions of Higher Education (IHE) 

1) IHEs should assist local districts in becoming more 
self reliant and independent i;i inservice development, 
delivery, and evaluation. 

2) IHEs should include representatives of target LEAs and 
state agencies, when appropriate, in the planning of 
inservice programs in insure attention to locally 
specific needs and shared ownership. 

3) IHEs should explore the development of ongoing collaborative 
relationships with LEAs that could include the planning, 
delivery, and evaluation of inservice education. 

4) IHEs should consider the support of field-based adjunct 
faculty employed in local schools or in intermediate units 
such as BOCES. 
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5) As primary vehicles for the transfer of knowledge and 
skills, provisions for practice and on-site follow up 
should be built into IHE-sponsored inservice. 

6) IHEs should be encouraged to provide concise descriptions 
of available inservice practices, materials to support 
replication and adaptation by others, and names of con- 
sultants to help in adaptation. 

7) IHEs should do rrore syntheses of research findings and hold 
dissemination activities (such as forums) for the community 
on current research. 

8) IHEs should include knowledge and skill development in the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of inservice 
programs as part of the preservice curriculum. 

9) IHEs should provide faculty development programs to increase 
faculty performance in inservice roles. 

10) IHEs should recognize inservice activities in the criteria, 
for promotion and tenure. 

11) To 'improve both preservice and inservice programs , IHEs 
should collect information from both former and current 
students . 

Recomm endations for Office of Special Education (QSE) 
1) Application for OSE inservice grants should be reviewed using 
a set of planning standards, such as tho3e established by the. 
Quality Practices Task Force of NIN, in addition to the standard 
evaluation criteria currently used. This would require 
publicly adopting the quality standards of practice developed 
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by the NIN Quality Practice Task Force and the Local CSPD 
planning format developed by NIN State CSPD projects as 
framewqrks for evaluating personnel preparation applications, and 

revising the dear colleague letter, field reader review 

guide, and evaluation package accordingly. 

2) OSE should encourage applications that emphasize district-wide 

I 

planni.ng structures involving both regular and special 
education personnel in planning and implementation . These 
efforts should include team training and peer exchanges. 

3) OSE and DPP should assist involved personnel to identify and 
reach consensus on the characteristics of instruction regular 
classroom teachers need to use in order to accommodate . ( 
handicapped students. This goal could be reached by 
-Sponsoring a symposium to examine existing research and 

plan a future program of research and personnel preparation 

relating to effective instruction. 
-Supporting projects which identify critical instruction 

and learning practices and support their diffusion through 

specific dissemination designed to support adoptors. 
-Supporting projects which identify critical teaching 

behaviors and support their diffusion through specific 

dissemination grants. 

4) OSE should develop a research agenda on training for the 
Division of Innovation and Development (DID) and others with 
similar purposes, to let requests of proposals- (RFPs) on 
selected training research ana encourage £he dissemination of 
findings through national and state professional organizations 
of teachers, administrators, broad members, and parents. 
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OSE should also examine 'the research agenda recommended for 
Institutions of Higher Education and incorporate these into 

K 

an OSE research plan. 

5) Within OSE, the Division of Assistance (DAS) to the States 
should utilize the technical assistance group established by the 
Division of Personnel Preparation projects to lend 
assistance to SEAS having compliance problems with the CSPD 
requirement of P.L. 94-142 by 

-creating linkages and communication systems between national 

technical assistance projects, OSE, and SEAs. 
-developing a visible interdi visional coordinating office 

to develop programs consistent across the agency and 

coordinated with national objectives. 

6) OSE should encourage SEA applications that organize planning 
and training forum§ to assist LEA personnel to plan, 
implement, and evaluate all personnel development plans (e.g. 
Title V) . 

-OSE, DPP, and DAS should organize an exemplary program 
dissemination meeting with Regional Resource Center 

personnel and st^te tear^s to discuss alternative models of state and 
LEA collaborative planning. 

7) OSE should coordinate the dissemination of national support, 
project activities to SEAs in order to enhance state level 
material and human resource networks. 

-OSE should consider funding state model resource pilot 
projects. The Kansas Manpower System, and Indiana and JMichigan 
Human Resources Systems are prototypes' by which OSE could 
demonstrate how state management systems operate in relation 
to # the total .sys tern of resources. e 
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-OSE should consider establishing national practice files 

and other dissemination systems which are practice oriented. 

OSE should consider funding some evaluation research projects 

t a 

to determine the efficacy of ^sing student change measures 

in the evaluation of inservice education programs, 

-OSE should disseminate the results and conclusions of these 
projects through existing education dissemination forums. 

-DPP should assist DID in formulating RFPs to answer 
research questions related to inservice education evaluation. 

-OSE should consider funding evaluation research studies to 
identify cost ef f ec^rveness procedures and apply those 
procedures to the evaluation of inservice education programs. 

-OSE, through a NIN-like structure or special project, should 
support a task force or symposium of both project directors 
and experts in cost effectiveness analysis to summarize 
current cost effectiveness procedures and develop application 

- strategies for inservice education. 
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CXverview of the Planning Process 



Context of the Planning Effort 

To understand the process used to generate this short- 
range plan for the REGI priority area, the social and poli- 
tical context within which the planning occurred needs to 
be reviewed. The regular-special education relationship 
has been a controversial *one and the regular education in- 
service (REGI) priority is affected by that controversy. A 
number of factors that could substantially hinder or facil- 
itate REG T are listed below. It is .important to emphasize 
that all factors can either hinder or facilitate, depending 
upon how perceived. 

Contextual Factors 



Facilitating 

1. Generalization of inservice 
education learnings to other 
students with learning^ needs , 
i\e\, "gray area" students 

2. Teacher associations 1 de- 
mand for inservice before 
placement of a handicapped 
child in a regular classroom. 

3. Negotiated agreements that 
reduce class size. 



Hindering 

1. Fear of severely hand- 
icapped children being 
placed into regular 
classes • 

2. Special educators "run- 
ning a number" on regular 
class teachers. 

3. Special educators per- 
ceived and presenting 
themselves as experts 
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P',L. 94-142* flow- through 
funds earmarked for use in 
the REGI priority area. 
Minimum competency move- 
ment emphasis on criterion- 
referenced measures. 

Successful model components 
in REGI that can assist other 
inservice developers. 

Growing emphasis on personnel 
development and change in gen- 
eral to prevent burnout and 
attrition, and to keep faculty 
current . 

Growing experience, literature, 
and resources on inservice ed- 
ucation . 

Recent re-alignment of regional 
resource centers as technical 
assistance agents to the states 
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4, Demands for behavioral 
change in administrators 
as well as teachers. 

5\ Fear that lower standards 
for handicapped students 
will affect standards for 
all students. 

6 . Individual educational 
planning and implementa- 
tion being too demanding 
of teachers' 'time. 

7. Departmental organizational 
arrangements in middle and 
secondary schools. 

u 

8. Low level of federal fund- 
ing. 

9. Inservice not being a pri- 
ority for state education 
agencies. 

10. Inservice not being a pri- 
ority for local use of P.L. 
94-142 flow-through funds. 
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11. No resources (in many 
projects) to disseminate 
model components. 

12. A service rather than model 
demonstration focus for 
most REGI projects. 

13. Bargaining milieu affecting 
the teacher -management re- 
lationship with specific 
consequences for REGI and 
mainstreaming • \ 

14. Some cynicism about the 
earnestness of the priority 
in that teachers and admin- 
istrators feel that the 
"mainstreaming" thrust will 
fizzle out. No perceived 
support from professional 
organization. t 
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Constraints Affec t ing this "Planning Effort 

• Policy interpretation and the norms that surround ser- 
vice delivery to handicapped children are conflict-laden. 
While P.L. 94-142 and Its regulations spell but the process 
of personnel development explicitly, many assumptions in 
practice remain unclear, particularly those related to the 
national versus state definitions of "handicapped", special- 
ized education versus regular education with supplemental 
aids and services, special settings and arrangements versus 
the least restrictive environment, and roles versus school 
responsibility for the education of handicapped children. 

To date few policy makers, regular education leaders, or 
professional teacher association representatives have been a 
part of a planning effort. The impetus for the REGI effort 
has emanated. from the federal government and special educa- 
tion with the aim to prepare regular education personnel 
to better serve handicapped children. Too few regular educa- 
tion policy makers have been involved in the breath and 
scope of this change. Few of the federally funded REGI pro- 
jects are directed by regular educators. 

The role relationships of state agencies, universities, 
and local schools are in transition. Issues of relevance, 
value, and respective missions confound collaborative plan- 
nig between these 'agencies. State personnel can use little 
more than persuasion to obtain cooperation from university 
personnel. The capacity to influence preservice programs ' in 
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the university is almost totally outside the reach of either 
state or local education personnel. 

Another major constraint continues to be the uncertainty \ 
and ambiguity that surrounds education and training in na- 
tional and state political arenas. Education has historical- 
ly been .a political football. Currently, the dismantling of 
the newly established Department of Education is under study 
at the federal level. In many states, last year's elections 
contained Proposition 13 like referenda which directly -at- . 
tacked the state and local tax bases for education. With 
regard to inservice training and its support, too often it 
is viewed as a panacea rather than in investment in staff 
being upgraded or expanding their horizons. 

All four of these constraints create role stress and -pre- 
vent or, certainly, hinder the satisfaction normally derive* 
from stable, on the job, social group, relationships . 

The National Advisory Board of the National Inservice 
Network has, in Donald Michael 1 s ( On Learning, to Plan and . 
planning to Learn, 1973 ) terms, accepted a conflict laden 
reality view that attends to goal setting. This uncertainty 
has also reinforced the selection of a short-term incremental 
planning approach. 

Guidjng Principles of t &fi National Advisory Board. 

The National Advisory Board developed a set of guiding 
principles to delineate its mission and workscope'. After 
extensive discussion, the following 'basic principles were 
agreed to through a consensus decision-making process. 
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1) NIN's primary mission is to increase the capacity 
of regular instructional personnel to identify, plan, and\ 
implement appropriate individual education programs for 
handicapped children. 

2) NIN strives to demonstrate how this effort focused 
6n hahdi capped ~ children benefits all other children. 

3) NIN is focused on regular education inservice. It is 

* ♦ 

designed to facilitate product development and dissemination 
of best practices to increase the number of personnel 
development programs for regular instructional, administra- 
tive, and support personnel. Dissemination should follow 
after standards 'of quality are developed. ' . 

4) NIN is a collaborative problem-solving fdrum that 
brings different participants together to share learnings 
about implementation and dissemination. ^ REG I model programs 
are conceived as innovations that require planning for 
installation in school buildings and districts, university 
and college- curricula, and state agency comprehensive systems 
of personnel development (CSPD) planning efforts. 

5) NIN is evolving and f acilitative. The needs of REGI 
developers should be addressed by the identification of 
emerging and available resources, both personnel and material, 
and by linking these in ways that make^them more available 
and useful to personnel engaged in planning and" implement- 
ing training programs. Strong emphasis should be placed^ 

on underscoring the fact that teachers do make a difference 
and support for greater impact is needed. 
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f 6) NIN encourages the development of sound persorinel 
development programs based upon research related to best 
practices in REGI development and in installation of an 
innovation. 

7) NTN is a coordinated effort. Wile designed as a 
temporary network, NIN is^ delineating a long-term strategy 
for inclusion of REGI in an effective national diffusion 
configuration. - , 

Purpose of this Plan 

After approximately 27 months of observing, interact- 
ing, and summarizing the learnings of project directors, 
those from outside the REGI network requesting informa- 
tion, and the eight task forces of the National Advisory 
Board, the NAB agreed to develop a three to five year plan 
for REGI. The purpose of this plan is to guide the REGI 
effort after this initial cycle, 1978-81. 
Uses of the Plan 

The plan is to be used to guide federal, state, and 
local policy makers and program development personnel, to 
identify obvious gaps in REGI planning, to increase the 
spread of model programs that have demonstrated their effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, and to transmit the products and 
management processes developed to other clearinghouses, 
dissemination groups, and repositories so that others can 
benefit from these .federal discretionary grant experiences 
and efforts. 
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Goal Setting Process 

Developing thic plan began with a goal setting process 
initiated by the National Inservice Network staff at Indiana 
University. Over 58 strategies to reach a desired future 
state for personnel development were generated by the NIN 
staff and submitted to the National Advisory Board in May, 
1980. , * 

The National Advisory Board spent two" days reviewing 
the strategies generated and developing our general aims of 
REGI and eight * clusters of accomplishments for REGI in the 
future. The final version of both the aims and accomplish- 
ments are presented below. 
Aims of Regular Education Inservice 

1) Every student feels and is successful to the best of 
his or her ability. 

2) All educators, together with members of the communi- 
ty, assume responsibility for the education .of students 
with handicaps. 

3) Communities value inservice education both as life- 
long learning for continual professional development and 
as a mechanism for improving educational systems. 

4) All classroom teachers, parents, and other educators 
develop greater ability to deal constructively with human 
differences. 

Projected Accomplishments for REGI for 1985 

1) Regular education inservice is planned, implemented, 
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and evaluated through collaborative efforts of both regular 
and special education personnel at SEA, IEU, LEA and IHE 
levels/ and appropriate members of the community-. . 

2) inservice devdlopers use continually updated and val- 
idated quality practices in planning,* implementing, and 
evaluating regular education inservice programs. 

3) Regular education inservice is best planned, imple- 
mented, and evaluated within a' systemic context, including . 
attention to organizational setting, -norms, and programs. 

4) The professional educatiop community uses an agreed 
upon set of teaching competencies, among other criteria, 

to guide planning and funding of regular education inservice 

programs. « 

5) Local-school districts increase 'their capacities, 
through the use of both internal and ^external resources, to 
meet their' own inservice education needs including regular 
education inservice. 

6) Educators use a coordinated multi-level (national, 
state, regional and local) ■ resource system for regular edu- 
cation inservice delivery. 

7) To the extent possible, every regular education in- • 
service effort is evaluated in terms of its contribution; to 
student growth. 

8) A valid and valuable cost effectiveness procedure 
is applied to regular education inservice programs. 

These aims and accomplishments were distributed' over th 
summer to both new and continuing project directors in the 
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National Ihservice Network. Over 200 project directors 



received them. 

At the National Inservice Network annual meeting hpld in 
Washington, D.C. on September 7-10, 1980, these statements 
, were us^ed as the basis of a strategy generating session. 
In small groups, over 100* project directors identified and 
then rank ordered strategies generated for each of the eight 
projected accomplishments. Over 100 strategies were devel- 
oped. .Forty strategies, five from each group, were selected 
for a second analysis* by the entire group assembled. These 
top forty strategies (five for each accomplishment) were , 

, formated on a computer ranking and weighting input" -form. 

s - * 

All project directors present assigned weights to e&ch strat- 
egy and entered their own data into the computer- The data 
yere summarized and fedback to the project directors for their 
^reactions at the end of the meeting. 

This data from inservice .project directors provided the 
basis for the evolving three to fiv-e year plan for regular 
education inservice. Many of those strategies are reflected 
in the recommendations presented in the body of this report. 

In addition to the project directors 1 statements* of their 
learnings, the'National Advisory Board reviewed a number of' 
studies it (directed and those of selected others in revising 
and refining the plan. .In this effort, the NAB worked in 
close cooperation with the National Inservice Network staff. 
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Findings Related to the REG I Goals 

Goals 1 and 2 

\ 

1.) Regular education inservice is planned, implemented^ and eval- 
uated through collaborative efforts of both regular and special educa- 
tion personnel at SEA, IUE, LEA, and IHE levels, and appropriate' mem- 
bers of the community. ' 

2) Inservice developers use continually updated and validated 
quality practices in planning, implementing, and evaluating regular - 
education inserviea programs. 

Findings 

- One study (Cline, 1981) four.d that 50% of federally funded REG I 
projects are planned using twelve quality practices identified in 
the inservicfe /education literature. 

- A higher percent of LEAs and SEAs made some use of these quality 
practices in their planning as compared to IEUs, IHEs, and NPOs. 
The percent of use ranged from 67% to 42% (Cline, 1981) . 

- 18 of 97 projects studied incorporated at\least one incentive for 
participation and all of the 11 remaining quality practices in 
their planning (Cline, 1981) . 

- A set of 41 quality practice^ statements for inservice education 

were identified and ranked by a cross sectibn of educators and 

.* 

lay personnel at local, intermediate, state and regional levels 
^ participating on the NIN Quality Practice Task Force (Kells, et 

V, al. " 1980). 

- Those regular education inservice project plans that show more 
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evidence of collaboration are more likely to pr6vide training 
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'delivery within the context of the daily working environment of 
the inservi^ participants (Cline,. 1981) . 

Eleven states have used a local plafihing process to implement 
state CSPD regulations. Data from three states indicates that 
the SEAs were initially perceived negatively in relation to the 
concepts of inservice education, special and regular education, 
collaboration, planning, and the person's job. After creating 
and implementing a locally based planning process, SEAs were 
perceived to be more helpful and closer to the' practitioners 1 
concept of their respective jobs (Kyh, Burrello, and Lambert, 
in process) . , 

Six states have either adapted or adopted a process *Which evalu- 
ated local CSPD plans using, quality practice statements, such as 
those developed by Kells, et al. (1980).* ' 

■ ■ • I 
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TABLE 1: Comparison of Quality Practices in 
Use with Rank of Importance - Two Studies Compared 
Quality Practice 



Percent of 
.Projects Using 
Quality Practice * - 
(Cline, 1981) 



Rank Order of 
Quality Practice 
(Kells, et al., 1980) 



1. Collaborative 
decision-making 

2. Intrinsic rewards 

3. Administrative support 

4. Long-range professional 
growth 

5. Local material 
development , ■ ^ 

6. Collaborative implementa- 
tipn 

7. Complex program integrated 
* into total system 

8. Program based on assessed 
needs 

9. Collaborative evaluation 

for improvement 

. • v 

10. Competent ^providers/ 
trainers. j > 

11. School site based 



22 
52 
70 

58 

53 

57 



50 

V 



74 

85 

86 
62 



<12. Extrinsic rewards provided: 

' ' Released -time 44 

Stipend 42 

Academic Credit 52 

Salary increase 32 

Certification renewal 47 



5.0 
6.0 
14.0 

7.5 

(ho comparable item) 
.8.0 
1.0 
2.0 
7.5 



3.0 
4.0 

9.0 
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Goal 3 

Regular education in.rervice is best planned, implemented, and 
evaluated within a systematic context, including attention to organ- 
izational setting, norms and programs. 
* . Findings 

- Approximately 50% of ' the 97 projects reviewed in the Cline (1981) 

% 

study were planned within the total context of the agency's 
inservice program. 

- The highest ranked quality' practice statement in the Kells, et ,al. 
(1980) study was M The inservice education program is an integral 
part of the total organizational system within which it functions." 

Goal . 4 

The professional education community uses an agreed upon set of 
teaching competencies (among other criteria) to guide planning and 
funding of regular education inservice programs. 

Findings 

- Larrivee's 1979 study of effective teaching behaviors for main- 
streamed handicapped children identified the seven categories of 
teacher behavior listed below: 

1) questioning style 

2) individualization 

3) classroom climate 

4) classroom management 

5) academic learning time 

6) teaching style 

7) opinion and attitudinal variables 

- The eleven training areas listed below were identified to guide , 
the selection of instructional objectives, content, and focus of 
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regular education inservice by a Task Force of NIN project directors 
(Cline and'Fagen, 1979). 

1) Mains t reaming and public policy 

2) Characteristics of handicapping conditions 

3) Use of material and humah resources 

4) Individualized educational management 

5) School-wide planning, roles, and inservice training 

6) Teaching techniques 

7) Classroom management 

8) Curriculum 

9) Assessment and evaluation 

10) Communication and human relations 

11) Professionalism 
Goal 5 

Local school districts increase their capacities through the use 
of both internal and external resources to meet their own inservice 
education needs, including regular education inservice. 

' Findings 

- Project analysis indicates that LEA personnel tend- to design 
more comprehensive collaborative personnel development programs 
for themselves than those designed exclusively by external groups 
(Cline, 1981* . 

- Model LEAs have been able to establish planning structures which 
have increased the utilization of local personnel as trainers, 
consultants, and instructional materials developers. ^ . 

- The percent of LEA applications funded by OSE remained constant 
through the period of 1978-1981 (Byers, 1981). • 
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- The most frequently consulted sources of information 
for training are universities, journal article reprints, 
and conventions/conferences (Hildebrand and Stolurow 
1980) . 

- Information about and assistance with new programs, in- 
novations, and products is sought most often from sup- 
pliers catalogs, newsletters, bulletins, and conferences 
(Hildebrand and Stolurow, 1980) . 

Goal 6 

Educators use' a coordinated multi-level (national, state, 
regional, and local) resource system for regular education 
inservice delivery. 

Findings 

- Classroom teachers find the existing information data 
bases and clearinghouse to be relatively inaccessible.. 
Unfortunately, the information also is perceived to have 
little utility for classroom application (Stolurow, 1980) 
Accessibility of information in a usable form continues 
to be a major challenge to clearinghouses and other 
helping agencies. 

- More than 53% of the funded projects create at least 
some of their own instructional materials for inservice 
and for teachers 1 use with handicapped children .(Cline, 
1980) . 

- Federal model products and practices funded in the 
regular education inservice priority area have been 
disseminated to largely non-OSE funded parties. Over 
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75% of the products developed and distributed by NIN 
have been sent to non-OSE funded agencies or individ- 
uals- However, it should be recognized that 'there are 
many more potential users than there are funded efforts 
(NIN National Staff ■ Study, 1980). * 
Information requests from outside the REGI network 
continue to increase as more professional associations 
and organizations at national, state and local levels 
attempt to respond to their constitutencies inservice 
education needs (NIN National Staff Study, 1980) . 
Site visitations to model projects by other regular 
education inservice project personnel and potential 
adopters have had an uniformly positive impact and has 
supported expanded personnel development planning and 
implementation (NIN National Staff Study, 1980). 
Ten states have human resource ^networks to support REGI 
personnel development. 

The creation of" a network structure has facilitated 
intra-project cooperation and dissemination to non- 
funded^ projects- (NIN National Staff Study, 1980) . 
The SEA has been identified as the most frequently 
consulted source for assistance in planning and devel- 
oping inservice education programs while universities 
are consulted second most, and conference attendance 
was noted third. Yet 39* of the Divisions of Special 
Education at the SEA level do not have a person in the 
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office who deals with questions related to P.L. 94-1^^ 
(Hildebrand and Stolurow, 1980) . 

Goal 7 

To the extent possible, every regular education inser- 
vice effort is evaluated in terms of its contribution to 
student growth. 

^ Findings 

- Fewer than 3$ of regular education inservice projects, 
reported attempts to measure changes in student per- 
formance as a result of inservice (Cline, 1980). 

Goal 8 

8) A valid and valuable cost effectiveness procedure is 
applied to regular education inservice programs. 

Findings 

Only two projects in the regular education inservice 
network have made attempts to measure costs of in- 
service and apply cost-effectiveness measures to 
inservice models and outcomes* 
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The findings presented in this report are derived from 
number of studies commissioned by the National 1 Inservice 
Network to help ascertain the state of the art in Regular 
Education Inservice. These studies described briefly below 
are available at cost from the NIN office. 

Byers, K., Three Years of REGT ; A Comp arative Study. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: National Inservice Network, in- process. 

Using information provided by OSE and by project dir- 
ectors, this study compares REGI funding patterns and 
project characteristics across three fiscal years. 
Cline, D. Service Delivery Systems in Special Education 
Tnservice Training for Gene ral Educators; Status of the 
Federal initiative with Policy Recom mendations for Local, 
State, and Federal Planners . Bloomington, Indiana: National 
Inservice Network, 1981. 

This policy research paper is based on a content anal- 
ysis of federal regular education inservice grant applica- 
tions treated as planning documents. The study addresses: 
(a) the extent to which quality practices derived from re- 
search and experience are planned features of inservice 
teacher education programs, (b) the extent to which provis- 
ions are made for participative decision-making in program 
planning and implementation, (c) the effects the use of 
quality practices and participative decision-making have on 
shaping programs and (d) variation of effects across educa- 
tional organization type. 
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Cline, D. and Fagen, S.. (Eds/) , A Listing of Alternative 
Training Outcomes for Instructional Personnel Engaged in the 
Education of the Handicapped. Bloomington , Indiana : National 
Inservice Network, 1979 • 

This compilation of competency statements for regular 
educatdrs is derived from a thorough analysis of those 
guiding a number of REGI training projects -funded by OSE. 
The document is organized acrossv^eleven broad training 
areas. Objectives in each area are grouped by instruc- [ 
tional units 'and then by training topics. This listing 
has not Ipeen validated but is intended to assist those 
with the responsibility to assess training needs and to 
develop inservice programs to meet those needs. 
Hildebrand, M, R. and Stolurow, L. M., Resource Task Force * 
Reports: Resource Uti. ligat ion by an LEA: Clark County School 
District; Use of Res ources by SEA Personnel: Special and 
Regular Education; Evaluation of Database Resources: North 
Kansas City S chool District; and A Survey of REGI Information 
Services* Bloomington, Indiana : National Inservice Network, 
1981. 

A series of reports on resource utilization patterns 
sponsored by the NIN Resources Task Force. 
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Hutson, H. and Siantz, J., A Review of Inservice Education: Models, 

Methods, Results and Implications for Practitioners . Bloomington, 
Indiana: National Inservice Network, 1981. 

The two authors reviewed the research on quality practices 
in inservice education and identified fifteen key variables' 
that served*", as the basis for several other studies including 
Cline, Kells and Jamison. 
Jamison, P. T he Development and Validation of a Con ceptual Model 
and Quality Practices Designed to Guide the Planning, Implementation,., 
and Evaluation of Inservice Education Programs. University of 
Maryland, 19 81. 

This study was the basis of the Quality Practice Task Force 
Report (Kells, et.al.) and highlights the practices prioritized 
by over 300 practitioners as increasing the probability of 
implementation of inservice learnings. 
Kells, P.P.; Avery, E.L; Medley, W. ; and Schwartz, S. , 
Quality Practices in Inse rvice Education ,. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University, 1980. 

The product of the Quality Practices Task Force, this document 
plus the Task Force Final Report is the result of a year-long 
effort. The quality practice statements developed and revised 

by the* task force were validated by over three hundred 

> 

individuals representing a broad sampling of key agencies and role 
groups' across the country. The primary purpose of this document 
j.s to provide planners with illustrators o£ quality practices 
'for the planning, implementation, and evaluation of inservice « 
education programs. • 
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Kuh, G. D.; Burrello, L. C. and Lambert, D. L., "Measuring 
the Diffusion of a Collaborative Planning Process in Three 
States." Being prepared for publication, Spring, 1981. 

J. study of the diffusion process among project parti- 
cipants using multidimensional scaling, 
Larrivee, B., "Report on Special Project," Rhode Island 
College, Department of Special Education, 1979, j 

This special project was funded to train regular class- 
--room teachers in specific teaching behaviors demonstra- 
ted to affect the special needs child's performance in 
the regular classroom. The project is engaged in a 
three-level validation process of those teaching behav 
iors 4 characteristic of teachers effective with main- 
streamed students. 
NIN National Staff Study . Bloomington, Indiana: National In 
service Network, 1980. 

This study includes information gathered from NIN t 
project directors on evaluation and assessment forms 

related to NIN activities, including a project exchang 

program. 
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Several other studies ' provided^ information about'the state of the 
art of inservice education generally. Those studi.es included the 

following: * 
Berman, P. "Thinking about Implementation Design: Matching Strategies 
to Situations" to be published, in Dean Mann and- Helen Ingram (editors) 
Whv Policies Succeed and Fail , Revised June 1979. 

This article emphsizes the" use of adaptive implementation 
in change strategies. 
Fullen, M.; Miles, M; and Taylor, G. Organizational Development 
in Schools: State of th* Art.-Vol. V: Implications for Policy, Research,, 
and Practice. LaJolla, £A: University Associates, Inc., 1971 
This comprehensive review of organizational development 
research in educational settings in an NIE study of the # 
learnings of external and internal change agents. ( 
Joyce, B. etal. inservice T e *oh*r Education Concepts Pro jects Report I: , 
issues to Face. Palo Alto, CA: Standford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching, 1976. 

This is the most comprehensive work on teacher inservi'ce 
education covering every aspect from governance to actual 
delivery and evaluation issues. 

r 
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Project Directors Evaluation of the 
National Component pf NIN 

During the summer of 1 1980, a written evaluation question- 
naire was sent. to" all REGI Project Directors who had been part . 
of the National Inservice Network during the past year. About 
44* of the project directors returned the completed question- 
naires. The results. of this mail survey (summarized below) were 
than^ followed up through personal interviews with about thirty 
participants at the Project Directors Meeting. September 7-10 
in Arlington, VA. Data from these interviews are summarized in the 
final 'section of this appendix-- 

Results of Written Questignr^ij^esz The following table 
summarizes data from the first section of the questionnaire cover- 
ing NIN services and activities available to project directors. 
Generally project directors were well informed about the availability 
of services though a substantial- number were unaware of the SCAN 
computer service, NIN sponsored products, information and referral 
■services, NIN colloquia and the Project Exchange! * Ways to bring 
these services more directly to the attention of project directors 
at appropriate times will be developed in the coming year. It 
would seem that project directors are most aware of services and 
products that are sent directly to thfem rather than services 
or products that they must request. Satisfaction with services is 
generally high with some dissatisfaction expressed with the 
"formats of the Newsletter, Abstract BooK and Resource Directory. 
Specific suggestions for improving products and services are sum- 
prized later in this report. Project directory rated the NIN 
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activities as generally important to project directors thus 
validating the services provide, by the national component. 
Those activities rated important by the largest number of 
project directors included the Abstract Book, the Newsletter, 
information and referral services, NIN sponsored products and the 
project directors meeting. These activities will continue, to 
be part of any future National Inservice Network. 

One goal of the 'national component has been to foster corcmu-. 
nidation and collaboration among the project directors in the 
REG I Network. Seventy-three of the project directors have had 
at least one contact with another REGI project. Of those, 46 
had between 1 and 5 contacts, 10 had 6-10 contacts, 6 had 11-15 
contacts 3 had 16-25 contacts and 8 had over twenty-five con- 
tacts. One project director estimated 85 contacts with other 
REGI projects. In terms of actual collaboration with other 
projects, the numbers are lower, as would be expected. Fifty- 
one of the project directors reported at least one instance of 
collaboration. That number included 40 reporting 1-5 instances 
of collaboration, seven reporting 6-10 instances of collaboration 
and four reporting ove^ 10 instances of collaboration. 

When asked to describe their activities involving other 
REGI projects, project directors indicated a wide range of 
activities including these most frequently cited categories: 
.exchanging written information about inservice programs 



and materials 



.,-onsulting with another P?oJ^ £ J™J ™* ^ ^nf'nt 
r; -, os .^nt, evaluation, dissemination as 

foci 
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•site visits to projects including gnes not subsidized by 
NIN 

.presentations with other project directors at stale end 
national meetings 

.joint planning and implementation of inservice workshops 

.collaboration on written materials such as articles and 
papers 

.collaborative planning of inservice activities with projects 
in the same geographical area. 
Some less frequently cited activities included participating on 
a NIN task force, data gathering and field testing materials for 
other projects, referring interested-persons to other projects, 
locating consultants, and working to develop an information 

system for another state 

When asked how NIN did or could facilitate this collaboration 
and communication among project directors, half the project 
directors responding indicated that NIN was instrumental in 
this process. By far the most frequently mentioned facilitative 
NIN activity was the project directors meeting, where project 
directors had an opportunity to get together around common 
1S sues and concerns and to get to know each other informally. 
To a lesser extent, the Resource Directory" and Abstract Book 
were seen as helpful in identifying other projects of potential 
interest. Telephone contacts and more individualized information 
and referral services also seemed to be helpful in linking projects 
to each other. Site visits through the project exchange were . 

c^ii'-aHvP Face-to-face contacts in general 
also mentioned as f atiiluative. face 

seemed to lead more EroguenUv. than written materia!, to continued 
co^unication and elaboration. A number of suggestions were . 
,„, d e to increase NIN ''s effectiveness in this area incl udin, 

* * 
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more frequent meetings and publi:;l.;nq a resource guide of 
services available from other project directors. 

Project directors provided a number pf comments and 
suggestions to improve the activities and services provided by 
NIN. 

Project Directors Meeting - Project directors emphasized 
a need to shift to more task oriented meetings that would allow 
for indepth discussion of particular topical areas. Others in- 
dicated needs for informal time for idea exchange in addition 
to specific tasks. Covering a variety of issues, interests, 
and projects remains an important consideration. There were ' 
some additonal concerns expressed about the timing and location. 
At the project directors meeting/ those present determined that 
August 15 - 30 was the best time for the meeting and that the 
Washington, D.C. area was the best location to facilitate meeting 
with project officers. The other frequently mentioned suggestion 
was to provide funding for second and third year projects to 
attend the meeting. Unfortunately, the NIN budget cannot support 
these expenses and project directors were urged to build that 
travel item into their project budgets. 
* Newletters - Project directors were generally positive 

about the newsletter though" many suggested a less cumbersome 
format. The format is being changed for the upcoming issue. 
Suggestion for content included practical problems and solutions, 
more useful information about materials, more contributions from 
project directors, more timely material and increased number of 
ijsues. 

Resource Dir ectory - Just a few suggestions were made about 
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for-ating and indexing th* material abstracts to increase their 
utility. 

Abstract Book of Proje cts - Most project directprs found 
the Abstract Book to be helpful, but suggested a more detailed 
table of contents and indices to more easily access the 
abstracts. A major suggestion to organize projects by state 
will be followed in the upcoming edition. 

Reports from NIN Task Force s- Distribution and awareness 
of these reports was a major issue. Again letting project 
directors know about available- materials without inundating them 
with paper is a major issue. 

Researc h on the Data Presently Available from REGI 
p roiec ts - Project directors suggested a wide range of research 
questions for NIN to pursue including the following: 

Is inservice training of regular and special education 
teachers improving education for children? 

What situational factors influence inservice?* 

Does training generalize to a variety of situations? 

What outcomes can be documented from the REGI effort? 

What can account for failures in inservice efforts? 

What are existing inservice needs? 

What has been the impact of inservice on the quality 
of services? 

What methods and materials are being used in the training 
of trainers? 

How is nleds assessment being conducted in REGI projects? 

What are projects' perceptions of the state of the act 
among regular teachers in general? 

What inservice models work best in what contexts, Cor what 
purposes? ^ V 

What "relationship is there between inservice and staff 
performance and satisfaction with teaching. 
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Lstsb lishinq More Forgal Linkages With Other Organ iza.t.ion§ 
Suggestions included linking wiSh other organizations such 
as the National Council of States on Inservice Education 
(NCSIE) , and National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education (NASDE) . * Other suggestions included 
scheduling NIN sessions during major conferences of other 
organizations, building informal as well as formal linkages, 
and urging the formation of one central resource center. 

Dissemination of NIN Products - Suggestions included 
decreasing the lag-t^me following requests, disseminating 
materials through the ERIC system and making information 
about people as well as material resources available. 

Information and Referral Service - More individualized 
information and- referral services are needed, particularly 
informing project directors about each other's interests. 
Other general suggestions were to increase availability, 
increase national recognition of NIN, decrease lag time in 
responses, and maintain up-to-date resource lists. 

SCAN Computer Searches - A number of questions about how 
to access this service were raised, thus indicating a need 
for better information to project directors about SCAN. 
Not that many project directors have actually used this 

> 

service. 

Reports from National Advisory Board Meetings - A 
number of project directors suggested the dissemination of 
the NAD minutes to project directors though others maintained 

i 

they did not want to receive any more "paper" from" NIN 
unless requested specifically. 
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DEGREE OF ACCO::PLIS!!MKNT OF PROJFCT PURPOSES 



Purpose Statemeht 



[Prepared and shared descrip- 
tions' of funded training 
[projects for the network 
^embers, potential adopters, 
land OSE. 

[Surveyed project directors/ 
staff concerning their needsi 
for information and support 



Convened interested project 
Idirectors in mini-confer- 
ences designed to meet ex- 
pressed needs 



Arranged site visitations 
and staff exchanges to link ^ 
project directors/staff withj 
potential adopters in Col- 1 
orado, Indiana, and Maine 
interested in the projects 

Established linkages to 
other diffusion networks 
to increase diffusion of 
REGI innovations 

Established a clearinghouse 
to collect and share re- 
sources with network col- . 
leagues and others 

Prepared pbsition papers on 
the development of a nation 
al network to diffuse in- 
novations in regular educa- 
tion inservice 



Number of Responses 



To a 
great 
ex-^p 
tent 



73 



59 



25 



15 



23 



50 



31 



To 

some - 
ex- 
tent 



16. 



25 



21 



21 



22 



31 



27 
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To a 
mini- 
mal ex- 
tent 



15 



Unable- 
to de- 
termine 



34 



48 



37 



26 
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• What Other Activities Could the NTN Provide that Would 
Be of Use to You? Specific suggestions included the following 
a number of which are being incorporated, into activities 
planned for this current year: 

•Additional position papers 

•Selection of verified project information in a concise 
format for state CSPD dissemination 

•Collection of evaluation strategies that yield meaning- 
J ful and valid information on the relative success of 
various types of inservice practices interacting with 
various audience and content, factors, and results. 

•Funded mini-conferences for giving. and receiving informa 
tion on specific topics. 

• -Information on RFP's and other Washington "inside" 
information 

•More site visits sponsored for increased collaboration 
across projects 

•A resource directory of project directors and staff 
listings and their competencies for use by other 
projects in consultant roles 

•Continued emphasis on lay participation in policy 
decisions and evaluation of programs 

•List of publishers that sell simulated activities, 
games,, etc. for inservice workshops on certain topics 

•Site visits for program evaluation and improvement 

'Increased attention to the role of adaptive physical 
education 

When asked to evaluate the degree to which NIN has 
accomplished its general goals and purposes, the project 
directors responded as indicated on the following table. 
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' Follow-UE at National Project Directors Meetinq- 
Eval native data gathered from REGI project directors 

during Summer, 1980 concerning the value and worth of .the NIN 
are reported a,ove. £o , supplement those data, a number of 
interviews were conducted with participants of the annual NIN 
meeting in Washington, D.C. Persons were selected for inter- 
views in two ways. First, a list of individuals considered 
knowledgeable' about the NIN was developed by the NIN director 
and staff. Approximately a dozen persons from this list of 
about 25 were subsequently interviewed. An additional 13 
persons were selected at random from those in attendance. 

A number of questions was raised with each participant ' 
(see interview guide); individuals were also encouraged to 
discuss in a more unstructured way their general perceptions 
of the NIN and the REGI effort. 

Virtually everyone interviewed was quite positive con- 
cerning the work of the NIN. The Network was perceived as a 
"linking" agency that places persons interested in the REGI 
effort in touch with others and relevant materials. More 
specifically, the NIN sponsored meetings were seen as an 
opportunity and used by REGI members to identify others With 
similar interests and concerns. This seemed to be particularly 
important for new or first year project directors. Issues 
related to program start-up and implementation and grant writing 
were additional concerns that were addressed during the .NIN • 
meetings. Also, the modeling of NIN staff members in the 
delivery of inservice (the meeting itself!) was seen as ex- 
cellent. 

While a number of thos| interviewed did not make use of the 
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products produced by the NIN staff and *fa*sk forces, they were 
seen as necessary or perhaps symbolic gestures on the part of 
the Network. Most persons believed that the products were of. 
satisfactory quality and would probably be of .more use to new 
project directors." Bee ause of its linking^ role, the NIN was 

t' 

also perceived as a surrogate for the Office of Special *Educa- . 
tion. That is, because the NIN staff were in a position to 
respond to requests from REGI directors, the Network appeared 
to take the role of the Offfce of Special Education in daily 
interactions and requests for information concerning REGI or . 
grant proposals. . * # 

A number of cogent suggestions for the f rther development 
of the NIN were elicited and are summarized here. In subsequent 
meetings, the NIN staff should attempt to include a greater 
number of more specific substantive topics around which dis- 
cussion could be generated. This is largely due to the in- 
creasing diversity within the- Network members. That is, the 
needs and concerns of various REGI project directors are 
quite different than they were several years ago. The develop- 
ment of the directors in their various roles have also moved 

m 

differentially so that some are in need of certain things while 
others are, in need of yet other types of sessions. An additional 
suggestion offered by several persons concerned the need to 
validate and format differently many of the^materials used in" 
the Network and to disseminate thent in this revised form to 
all persons included in the REGI effort. In other words, per- 
sons seemed to be asking that. the "quality practices" tvpes of 
materials presently being disseminated by the Network be 
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scrutinized ir. some systematic way so as to determine their 
actual validity and reliability when used in settings other than 
those in which they were created. 

It was suggested that subsequent meetings become more 
task oriented. That is, REGI project directors could and 
should come together and produce documents or products that 
they and-£thers would find useful- While most persons agreed 
that there continued to be a need for face to face interaction, 
several persons suggested that some subnetworks be formed 
around issues or activities 'of common interest. Another 
person suggested that regional meetings might better serve 
the same purposes that one large national meeting attempts 
to address. 

It was clear that the majority of, people valued their 
role in the Network and that they believed the Network should 
continue to grow and develop to meet the needs of the con- 
tinuing REGI effort. National meetings should be continued 
although they should take a slightly different form in the 
future in order to make sure the developing needs and concerns 
of ' continuing project directors would be met equally well as 
were those of new or first year directors. The involvement of 
OSE staff in' the national meetings was seen as a great ad- 
vantage and should be encouraged to even greater degrees in 
the future. (Supporting documentation including transcripts 
of interview data ar? available) . - 
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Interview Guide - NIN National Meeting 



1. What is your name (will not be included in summary of 
interview) ? ; - 

2. What is your current position (project title, role, etc.)? 

3. What is the purpose of your attendance at this meeting? 
(Why are you here? What do yoij expect to happen? What do 
you expect to learn or how do you expect to benefit?) 

4. How long have you been aware of or in contact ykth the NIN? 



5. What do' you perceive the role of the NIN to b^? 



6. What types and how many contacts have you ha£ with the NIN? 

1. To what degree have you been satisfied with the services and 
activities of the <NIN? Has it been useful, valuable,, etc.? 



8. How could the NIN better serve you and your project? 

9. What other comments or observations will you share about the 
NIN' and this meeting? . * 
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One of the purposes of the national component of the 
National Inservice Network is to assist funded REGI projects 
by linking them together through shared learnings and by making 
available products and. materials which could prove helpful in 
their particular REGI effort. 

Each funded REGI project receives copies .of our Regular. 
Education Tnservice Education Projects book, composed of 
abstracts of all training projects in the REGI network, as well 
as our Resource Dir ectory , a compilation .of materials produced 
or used extensively by OSE-funded inservice training project 
staffs. All other NIN products, including .the SCAN system, 
are available to member projects upon request. The requests 
by project directors, documented in the accompanying charts, 
reflect the degree to which they avail themselves of our ser- 



vices. 



The "SCAN" system is a computer retrieval system developed 
at Indiana University by the National Inservice Network. The - 
system is programmed to match topics of interest with abstracted 
projects and/or materials. All REGI projects also receive the 
National Inservice Network Newsletter, published quarterly, aimed 
at disseminating a variety of information and resources to 
persons engaged in inservice education activities. 

During the three years of the project REGI-funded 
projects represented 9.5% of our total information requests. 
Add to that the 9.9% of requests from the states components 
of the National Inservice Network (Colorado, Maine, and 
Indiana) , and OSE/DPP funded projects accounted for almost 
one-fifth of all information requests handled through our 
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Our' linking efforts have, in fact, extended far beyond 
the REGI^rjetwork and, as the following tables indicate, a 
major dissemination impact has been made outside the network, 
at the request of non-network personnel. Our major source, 
80.6%, of all information requests came from outside the 
REG I network. The largest percentage of requests within 
this group, 30.4%, has come from Local Education Agencies. 
IHEs account for 1>9.1% of all requests, SEAs 9.4%, others 
(special schools, regional resource centers, Department of 
Education/Office of Special Education) 17.6% and individuals, 
4.25U 

The national component has linked a large number of non-> 
federally funded teachers, schools, resource center's, and 
state educational organizations with resources, personnel, and 
products to better enable them to meet their specific needs. 
These non-network units have received sources of research and 
development as well as NIN products and materials. Often, 
NIN has directed individuals to specific sources of help 
within close proximity to their own location. In this way, 
the national component has increased the awareness of many 
teachers and school systems about inservice projects ongoing 
within their own state or regiori, or even within their own 
district, which could prove to be valuable resources in 
working toward solving particular problems in mainstreaming 
handicapped children into regular classrooms. 

The NIN products disseminated to these non-network 
individuals and agencies have made available resources help- 
ful in designing, developing, and implementing training prograi 
and instructional materials which would often not be possible 
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due to lack of f*unds. For individuals who have never had 
contact with ongoing efforts in inservice training for 
mainstreaming handicapped children into regular classrooms, 
these materials often help better identify problems, and suggest 
directions for possible resolution of identified needs. 

The interest in and utility of this dissemination effort 
are substantiated by the volume of contacts we have had over 
the three years with non-network and network personnel and 
organizations: 1378 documented requests for 669 5 products. 

Through our dissemination efforts we have encouraged 
diffusion of model programs and best ' practices in special 
education inservice training by creating links among model 
programs and potential adopters. 

But, the scope of our dissemination effort does not stop 
with these documented requests for materials and information. 
Our newsletter circulation reached over 1500 persons/organiza- 
tions. And NIN has sponsored a number of large mailings to 
local districts in the three states (Colorado, Maine and 
Indiana) as part of tt^e State's component dissemination 
effort. Needs were assessed based on a multidimensional 
scaling procedure reported elsewhere (Meta evaluation of states 
component) and materials distributed based on those needs. 
Additionally, dissemination of products to project directors 
& CSPD officials has been substantial. The informal linking of 
teachers, resource centers, project directors, state education 
personnel, etc. is continuous with. dissemination of information 
and ideas. Many undocumented contacts are established on a daily 
basis with telephone inquiries or personal contacts with NIN staff. 
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Though our main dissemination task has been to" link and 
support funded REGI projects, we cannot help but note the large 
number of requests from non-network persons/organizations. 

These non-network requests represent 80.6% of our 
total requests. The bulk of these requests come from teachers 
and school administrators (30.4%).. M^ny of these requests 
asked for any and all information and products we could supply 
which dealt with implementing P.L. 94-142. 

Many schools have little if any background in mainstreaming 
handicapped children into regular classrooms and few funds 
for inservice training of teachers and other personnel to meet 
the needs of these handicapped students. They ask fdr help: 
information, products, materials, evaluation packets, con- 
sultants, implementation designs. Some of the requests 
received border on desperation*. M Send us anything that deals 
with inservice training" of regular education personnel in 
dealing with mainstreaming handicapped children into regular 
classrooms. They learn of NIN through word of mouth, peers 
who receive our newsletter, or upon occasion through educational 
journals which note NIN as a resource. The volume of requests 
from all non-network sources increases tremendously after such 
exposure. 

The number of requests from non-network persons or or- 
ganizations demonstrates our services. are needed. Since 

their requests for particular materials imply the need for 

«an entire range of products, from designing needs assessments 

to evaluation of developed programs and materials. Equally 

important, these non-network people need contacts with other 

persons and projects dealing with similar problems. 

I3i) 



Table 1 

SUMMARY OF DOCUMENTED DISSEMINATION 
. (Sept. 1978 - Aug. 31, 1981) 



Percent of Nunber of Products Percent of Total 
Requests bv Organization Nunber of Requests Total Requests Disseminated Dissemination 



NTN Personnel 169 
(National and States) 

LEA 519 

IHE 327 

Project Directors 162 

SEA 161 

Individuals 71 

Other 300 
(includes Regional Resource 
Centers, Special Schools) 



9.9 

30.4 
19.1 
9.5 
9.4 
4.2 
17.6 



5130 

2084 
1482 
3251 
1999 
95 
1035 



34.0 

13.8 
9.8 
21.6 
13.3 
>.10 
6.9 



TOTAL 



1709 



100.0 



15076 



100.0 
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PRODUCTS DISSEMINATED 
(Oct. 1979 - Aug. 31, 1981) 
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PRODUCT 

Inservice Best Practices 

Designing a Problem-Focused 
Needs Assessment 

A Listing of Alternative 
Training Outcomes . . 

Scan Searches 

Toward a National Inservice 
Network . . . 

NIN: An Bnerging Collaborative 
Effort . . . 

Developing a apprehensive 
System of Personnel 
Development ... 

Referrals 

Resource Materials 
Resource Directory 
Abstract Book 
Information Packets 
LEA Simulation 

Quality Practices in Inservice 
Education (Brochure) 

Quality Practices in Inservice 
Education (Final Report) 

Needs Assessment Task Force 
Report 

Other 



NUMBER DISSEMINATED PERCENT OF TOTAL 



982 
490 

288 

137 
73 

142 

97 

90 
168 
598 
840 
942 
45 
8139 

583 

284 

178 



7.0 
3.5 

2.0 

1.0 
.5 

1.0 

.7 

.6 
1.2 
4.2 
6.0 
6.7 
.3. 
57.8 

, 4.1 

2.0 

1.2 



TOTAL 



15,076 



100. OX 



14 
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NIN Project Exchange Report 
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NIN Project Exchange 
Final Report 



Purpose or Rationale 

One of the major functions of the National Jnservice Network 
is -to link projects with similar concerns in order to facilitate 
the sharing Aof learnings and new ideas. Providing support and a 
structure for this activity assists in the im P r ° v ^ n ^ a ^ ne " 
ment of individual projects. Additionally, this sharing can be 
seen .as a professional development activity for project directors 
in the National Inservice Network. 

Procedures for Implemen tation 

In the fall of 1979, the National Advisory Boar^ of National 
inservice Network proposed a site visit exchange program be 
a€?emp£ed on an experimental basis to determine its possible 
bene?its based on ?he ,above rationale. National inservice Network 
staff developed two survey instruments (see ehd of this report) 
to identify project strengths and project interests and sent these 
in February, 1930 to all project directors.; 

About 40 projects applied for participation in the project 
exchangfprogram^ The project - strengths ^^^lll^l^ree 
were reviewed and tentative matches were nfade. Based on degree 
of interest expressed by applicants and ^g^ance^ttached by 
the National Advisory Board to particular/ f ocal ar £f' ^ Qnal 
following site visits were proposed and approved by the National 
Advisory Board: " ' 

Rural Inservice Delivery and Cost Ef f ectiveness - 
Steve Wolf of the Alaska Special Education 
Inservice Training Center hosted Judith H. 
Dettre of the University of. Nevada-Las Vegas. 
Multiplier Strategies - Wayne Pyle" and Thomas 
R. Vandever of Nashville,/ Tennessee Public 
Schools visited Shari Stokes and Penny Axelrod 
at Tufts University and Janet Jorgensen at 
Framingham State College' in Massachusetts. 
Intermediate Units 'as Ins/ervice Providers - Rose 
Srroll from Region 20/Education Service Center, 
San Antonio, Texas hosted Peter Demers from 
Hampshire Educational Collaborative in 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Administrator Inservice Education - William Wiener 
of Lenior-Rhyne College in North Carolina visited 
Frances Welch, at the College of Charleston in 
South Carolina. 
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I-c-crvice in Secondary Schools - Rose Carroll from , 
region 20 Education Service Center, San Antonio, 
Texas' visited Janet Jorgenson at Framingham 
State College in Massachusetts. 

Building-Based and Other Support Teams - Mike 

Horvath from the Monroe County. Community Schools 
in Indiana visited Shari Stokes at Tufts University 
and Peter Demers and Mary Alice Wilson in the , *> 

Hampshire Educational Collaborative in Massachusetts. 

Sustaining Implementation Through Fo 1 low-Up - Wendy 
Marmont of Project TREK in Oregon hosted Richard 
Chapman from the Madison Community Schools in 
Alabama, while Wayne Pyle in Nashville, Tennessee 
hosted Jennie Van Dyke from Alabama. 

Evaluating the Impact of Inservice Efforts - Jeffrey 
Bensky from St. Louis University in Missouri visited 
Wendy Marmont in Oregon. 

Parent Education and Involvement - Sara C. Burroughs 
from wlTce* County Public Schools in North Carolina 
visited Cynthia Chrisman at the Urban Observatory 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Actually visitors were given several options of host sites so . 
they could determine the one that most closely met their own needs. 
Visitors made arrangements to visit the hosts during the month of 
May Both hosts and visitors were asked to complete and return 
report forms (at end of this appendix) to National Inservice 
Network* so that the experimental program could be evaluated. 
National Inservice Network reimbursed the travel expenses of the 
visitors . 

ft 

Evaluation 

The site visit exchange program was evaluated favorably- by 
the participants. Visitors were able to engage in a variety of 
activities with the host projects including: school site visits, 
^tendance at inservice sessions, consulting S^JJJSl^JSSS™ 
project staff, and inservice participants, and sharing and reviewing 
project materials. 

Perceived value of the site visit for visitors included: 
-exchange of ideas with project directors 
-specific ideas for changes in own project such as 
training content and approaches, dissemination strategies, 
new target audiences, additional assessment and evaluation 

activities, etc» , 
-discussions with inservice trainees to get their perspec- 
tive on the programs 

•observations of inservice in progress providing in- 
formation and insights that are difficult to write in 
reports or project descriptions 
-realization of strengths of own project 
-realization that other projects have similar problems 

14o 
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Visitors generally felt that the visit was more helpful to them 
vhan to the hosts. 

• The<hosts, however, indicated the following benefits and 
rated the visits as useful, with only one exception: 

-positive reinforcement to staff and trainees when- 
• * someone comes to visit and observe the progr «l 

-an opportunity for dissemination of project materials, 

strategies, and philosophies 
-mutual exchange of i13eas and learnings 
-useful feedback on project materials and operations 
-some ideas for changes in own project 
-view own project through "a third eye 

In one case an appropriate match between project was not 
realized and in one other case the visitor was really not 
interested in a mutual consultation experience. All other 
exchange! were evaluated by both hosts and visitors as very 
useful . 

Some general evaluative comments that .were made in the 
reports included: 

■•The visit was a valuable learning experience as well 
Is an opportunity to establish a relationship with 
anothe/oroject which will, hopefully, continu e .. 
We would be pleased to serve as a host for the next 
round of visitations." 
■I oy seeing first hand that building support teams 

Sn become a vital part of a school's mservice plan. 
' i feel more confident that our teams can become more 
effective inservice agents." 

••Being able to attend a support team meetin J a ^ ite 
helpful. The interchange between team members and 
Representing teacher was an experience which could _ 
not be explained fully. Being there is the best way. 
••An extra added benefit was someone coming to the 
project who was not going to evaluate or critique, but 
to' learn and exchange information. 
•■After the visit I realized that our modules are well 
developed and in depth enough to be used ir > another 
state. I will attempt, to develop a more efficient 
\ packaging and dissemination procedure. 
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"Our discussions gave me a much better sense of 
how little, in lht\'*-»y of support personnel and *t 
services fos children, some schools have with which 
to develop programs for children. If bur' model of 
training is to be* usefM for inservice training in 
all kinds of school sysxems, I need to be more 
aware of the paucity of resources, etc, available 
to some school personnel when I discuss replication 
possibilities either orally or 1 in writing. 11 

"It was an extremely worthwhile experience, and I 
sincerely hope that NIN will decide to continue' the 
Project Exchange program in the future." 

•*'My • persona.1 thanks tro NIN for sponsoring this exchange 
program. *If my visit is indicative of the others, 
„you have done* much to improve many projects throughout 
° the country." ? 

•'The value of this' experience far out strips the costs 
involved. " 

Recommendations 



Based on, this experience of sponsoring nine site visit exchange' 
it is recommended to the National Advisory Board that site' visits 
be encouraged -in the future with the following suggestions to 
increase the usefulness and value of the visits: 

1. Select projects for participation whose directors 
can be candid and open in discussing both their 
successes and failures. 

* 2. Select projects as hosts that are well organized 

with clear, though 'complex, objectives - projects 
that have a clear sense of what they are about. 

3. Schedule visits at a time when inservice activities 
in the schools can be observed directly bya and 
participants interviewed. 

4. Select projects that model best practices in inservice 
but have specific concerns and commitment to ongoing 
project improvement and refinement •* % 

5. Assist projects in the preparation of adapation guides 
that can assist* other projects in adapting a project 
model. to their own settings. 

6. Provide more detailed suggestions to hosts and visitors 
to take better advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the visit in a "Guide for Effective Project Visitations 

7. Provide support for a threQ day rather than a two day 
visit if possible. Another idea was to provide for 

a follow-up visit to reassess changes in management, 
practices and methods. 
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8 '\ssist in identifying other similar inseryice programs 
the immediate area for the v<?1tor <*o also, contact. 
A time could be arranged for all the program managers 
to meet and/or visit training sites thus pooling more 
knowledge and expertise. Another alternative would 
be to schedule more than one visitor to one project 
at the same time. 

9. Improve initial application forms to provide ' additional 
information about project "strengths and specific 
interests. 

10. Continue to emphasize that mutual' consultation is the 
* purpose of the .visit so that the agenda of both host 

and visitor can be met. 

11. Provide feedback on usefulness of Exchange from- both 
hosts and visitors. 
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National Inseryice Network 



Indiana University 

2853 East Tenth Sueet February 15, 1980 

Bloomington, Indiana 47405 7 ' 



Dear Project Director: 

The National Advisory Board (NAB) of the National Inservice Network 
is, underwriting an experimental program of inter-project visitations 
or exchanges. The NAB is interested in assessing the benefit of the 
exchanges for possible , future expanded funding. In order to pro- 
vide this information to the NAP, we have developed a selection 
process and reporting procedure for those projects that are interested 
in participating in this experiment. Kathy Byers, National Coordinator, 
will oversee the selection, visitations, and reporting process. 

To be considered as either a host project or a visitor, please complete 
and return the attached two page 'survey by March 1, 1980. The survey 
assesses .your interest in and/or need to be involved in the exchange 
program with regard to specific project practices. 

The NAB and NIN staff will match projects for visits on the basis of 
a number of criteria: (10 the exchange should be mutually beneficial; 
(2) the program focus of the exchange should.be a general concern to 
the entire network; (3) of the nine visits to be sponsored, they should 
represent a distribution across both" the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped geographic regions and the type of project sponsoring agency. 

We will notify all candidates of selection by March 24, 1980. Those 
selected as visitors will be able to select their host project from those 
matched to their interests. The visits will be supported with NIN funds 
with reimbursements covering transportat ion hotel and per diem up to 
$50 a day for the two day visits. Those involved in the exchange will 
make their own arrangements. 

Both host project directors . and visitors will complete reports (see enclosed 
samples) evaluating the benefits of the visitation from both perspectives. 
Project-specific data in these reports will remain confidential . A final 
report, collapsing the data from the visits', will be>repared by our staff 
and distributed to the NAB and all netwotk members. Please keep in mind 
that the visits must be completed by May 31, 1980, with. repots submitted 
by June 30. 

If you wish to be considered as a candidate fpr the , inter-proiect exchanges, 
please return the two page survey to Kathy Byers by: s March 1, 1980. 



Enclosures 



Sincerely, 

Lt-onard C. frtirrello 
Project Director 
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Project Strenqths Survey 
Name: 



Sponsoring Agency: I HE SEA IEU LEA Other 

Project Title: . — 

Address: = 



Phone : 



Please check those practices that represent strengths of your project 
that could be demonstrated from March-May 1980 as a part of a project 
exchange program: 



P lapn'ing/Management « 

Administrative support and policies regarding inservice 

Collaborative planning and imolementing needs assessment 

_ Collaborative planning of the inservice program 
Resource identification/retrieval system 

Ordering/organizing project tasks 

Implementation f . 

Team building activities 

~ Organizational change at the building level (specify) 

^ Peer training activities 

Public information activities 
~" Community involvement activities 
~ individualized inservice plans and programs 
Follow-up consultation 
Multiplier effect #< 

Trainer of trainer activities 

— Activities conducted by trainees 

— Project staff development activities 

Z Alternative deliveries ^U.e ; videotape. , multimedia etc.) 

specify . i — : - 

Specific Inservice Training Content and Procedures . 

Administrator training 
Attitudinal change toward 
_L_ Inservice 

Handicapped children 

_2 Special populations (specify) ^ . 

Regular/special educators 
Parents 

~ Knowledge/skill development: 

providing inservice training 
Teaching handicapped children , ' 
_; Consultation^with teachers and others 

— aJSSS ^el^cro^-dc^in training and/or support 3 ,,iviUcs 
Interdisciplinary team training 

16 u 
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Evaluation 

_ bse of formative evaluation data fo'r redesign and ongoing jVloriM no oij 
mservice 

Participant-staff evaluation meetings 

Demonstrations of effectiveness 

Multiple assessments of trainee learning , 

Impact of inservice activities on students 

Cost-benefit analysis 
Cost-effectiveness analysis 

Please list and explain any other practices your Project could 
demonstrate that might be of interest to others in the network. 



y 



Please use the space below to write a brief rationale for your 
infusion as a demonstration project in the inter-project exchange. 



Indicate when you could receive visitors to your project* 



15 i 
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Project I 
Name . 
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cporsorng Agency: IHE SKA _JlEU LEA Other 

Project Title: 

Address: . — 



Phone : 



Please check those practices that you would like to see operat ionalized 
in another project you would visit March-May 1980. 



Planning/Management 

Administrative support and policies regarding inservice 

Collaborative planning and implementing needs assessment 

_ Collaborative planning of thp inservice program 
_ Resource identification/retrieval system 

Ordering/organizing project tasks 

Implementation 

Team building activities 

Organizational change at the building level (specify) 

" Peer training activities 

public information activities 
~ Community involvement activities 
— individualized inservice plans and programs 

Follow-up consultation 

Multiplier effect 

Trainer of trainer activities 
" Activities conducted by trainees 
~ Project staff development activities 

Z Alternative deliveries (i.e. videotapes, multimedia etc.) 

specify — — 

Specific inservice Training Content and Procedures 

Administrator training 

Attitudinal change toward 

„ Inservice 
" Handicapped children 

Special populations (specify) . 

Regular/special educators 

' Parents 

Knowledge/skill development: 

Providing inservice training ( 
Teaching handicapped children 
Consultation with teachers and others 

1 ^ve^crcss-c^in training and/sr support activities 

Tnt-erdi sripl in.iry team training 
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*Va i on 

a Use of formative evaluation data for redesign and ongoing planning on 
i nservice 

Part lcipdnt-staf f evaluation meetings 

Demonstrations of effectiveness 

_ Multiple assessments of trainee learning 
_ Impact of inservice activities on students 

Cost-benefit analysis 

Cost-effectiveness analysis 



Please list and explain any other practices you 

Please list and explain any other practices you would like to see 
demonstrated or discussed during a, project visit* 



Please use the space below to write a brief rationale for your 
inclusion as a visitor in the inter-project exchange. 



Indicate when you would be able to visit another project, 

9 
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NIN PROJECT EXCHANGE REPORT 



Visitor's Korm 



1. Name of visitor; 



Sponsoring Agency: IHE SEA 

Project Title: 

Address: 



IEU 



Date(s) of visit 
Duration 



Contact hours 



LEA Other 



Phone : 



2. Name of person visited: 



Phone ; 



3. Reason for visit: 



Sponsoring Agency: IHE SEA IEU 

Project Title: 

Address: . 



LEA Other 



Perceived value of visit for you: very useful 
Explain: 



useful not useful 



5. Perceived value of visit for project visited: very useful useful 

not useful 

Explain: 



Q 



V 
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6. Quality practices obst-rvid: 



Pla^ni ng/Management 

Administrative support and policies regarding inservice 

Collaborative planning and inralementing needs assessment 

Collaborative planning of the inservice program 

Resource identification/retrieval system 

Ordering/organizing project tasks 

Implementation 

Team building activities 

Organizational change at the building level (specify) 

Peer training activities 

[ Public information activities 
Community involvement activities 

Individualized inservice plans and programs 

_ Follow-up consultation 
_ Multiplier effect 

Trainer of trainer activities 
_ Activities conducted by trainees 
Project staff development activities 

_ Alternative deliveries (i.e. videotapes, multimedia etc.) 

specify 

Specific Inservice Training Content and Procedures 

Administrator training 

Attitudinal change toward 

Inservice / 

_ Handicapped children 

_ Special populations (specify) „ 

Regular/special educators • 

_ Parents 

_ Knowledge/skill development:* 
_ Providing inservice training 
_ Teaching handicapped children 
_ Consultation with teachers and others 

_ Working with parents . . . 

Secondary level, cross-domain training and/or support activities 
Interdisciplinary team training 

Evaluation 

_ Use of formative evaluation data for redesign and ongoing planning on 
inservice 

^^Participant- staff evaluation meetings 
_ Demonstrations of effectiveness 
t Multiple assessments of trainee learning 
Impact of inservice, activities on students 
Cost-benefit analysis 
_ Cost-effectiveness analysis 

15-o 
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/ r t , v t) 'j v * • . ' v . u: own project as a 

\ ' 



8. *":.»cg«»s ycu recommend in practices and piocadurcs of »he project: I'tred: 



«\ iVs project lb a- -good caoi. «■ v irtwustrat ion nile fc "raune 
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10. Describe your preparation for this visit. 
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11. Future visitations could be improved in the following ways: 



i 
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N1N PROJECT EXCHANGE REPORT 



Datc(s) of visit 
Duration 



Contact hour* 



1. Name of host: 



LEA Other 



Sponsoring Agency: IHE SEA IEU u» 

Project Title: t 

Address: — 



Phone : 

i 

2. Name of visitor: 



Sponsoring Agency: IHE SEA 

Project Title: 

Address: 



UV LEA Other 



Phone : 



3. Reason for visit: 



4. Agenda (please list activities/experiences 



observed/engaged in during this visit.) 
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v«iW of visit for you: very useful useful not useful 

Kxplain: 



Perceived value of visit for visitor: very useful useful not useful 

Explain: 



Changes in practices and procedures you will attempt in your program as a result 
of this visit. 
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8. Doscribe your preparation for this visit 



9. Future visitations could.be improved in the following ways: 



) 




Appendix D 
Task Force Reports and Products 
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Quality Practices Task Force 

The Quality Practices Task Force produced both a brochure and 
a final report. The brochure briefly describes the work of ,the 
task force and then presents the quality indicators for inservice 
education programs. The brochure outlines the following possible 

uses for the quality practice statements: a guide for planning 

v 

inservice programs, a set of criteria for evaluating inservice 
programs being proposed, or criteria for evaluating ongoing inser- 
vice programs. Fifteen hundred copies of the broShure are being 
disseminated through the organizations that participated in the 
development of the quality indicators and through the National 

Y 

Inservice Network. The final report of the task force contains 
the same infprmation as the brochure as well as copies of the 
survey instrument and survey data on the mean ratings andt rankings 
of the relative importance of each quality practice statement. 
Training Needs Assessment Task Force 

The Training Needs Assessment Task Force has produced a mono- 
graph through the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children entitled Needs Assessment f oV Inservice Education : 
Building Local Programs . Topics covered in the monograph include 
self diagnosis rcqarding needs assessment, the state of the art of 
needs assessment in education, planning and conducting a needs 
assessment, case studies of needs assessment in practice, critical 
issues and persistant prdblems, and expected benefits of an effec- 
tive needs assessment. The monograph is intended to be used as a 
resource by planners and providers of inservice education programs 
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Copi-es of the monograph are being disseminated through ERIC 

< 

and the National Inservice Network. 
Policy Task Force 

> 

The Policy Task Force produced a booklet, Basis for Inservice 
Design : Regular Educators ' Responsibilities for Handicapped 
Childre n . This policy statement was approved by the NIN National 
Advisory Board after considerable discussion, debate, and revision* 
The document is a policy interpretation of PL 94-142 outlining the 
contenAof inservice education for regular educators serving 
handicapped children. 
Organisati onal Structure Task Force 

Tviis task force produced a brochure outlining a framework and 
serieb^of steps for designing comprehensive inservice education 
programs within an organizational context. The brochure is titled 
Inservice Education Design Model and Action Steps . ' The steps can 
be used as a checklist to guide planning activities or evaluate 
planning procedures that have been used. 
Resources Task Force 

The Resources Task Force " engaged in a wide variety of studies 

to determine access and utilization of resource bases by those 

x 

involved lrt the planning and delivery of regular education inservice* 
The task force examined the information capabilities of existing 
information sources- to serve schools. Of particular interest was 
the accessibility of available information on the many resources for 
use in training. A status study, using two local school districts 
"probes 11 ! was conducted to determine both the accessibility of 
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information to practitioners and usefulness of the information 
obtained from national data baser,. Reports of the- study are 
products of the task force. 

Another probe identified agencies throughout the country 
which purported to have information services u'sefirl in answering, 
the questions of educators and parents relating to the implementa- 
tion of PL 94-142. A directory of these agencies and their services 
has been produced. 

The task force also put a number of REGI and NIN directories 

of* information on diskettes for use witl^micro-computers . 

» 

School -Based Teams Task Force ' 

This task force produced a guide for developing and maintaining 
building-based teams as vehicles for Vfcfcf f development in local 
schools. School -Based Staff Support Teams : A Blueprint for Action 
describe^ steps to use in team development and ^maintenance as well 
as descriptions of a variety of staff support teanris in operation. # . 
The monograph provides practical guidelines for those interested in 
team formation. • * I 

Student Change Task Force 

The Student Change Task Force develop*^ a nfonograph, Using 

7 c 

Student Change Data , to Evaluate Inservice Education , that examines 
a variety of issues i£ the yse of student change data as a measure 
of effectiveness of teacher inservice education. 'Methodological- . 
issues and a general framework are explored in the first section of 
the monograph. The second section presen/ts eight different approaches 
to showing the impact of inservice ed A cation on\. student change. 
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Included in appendices are summaries of evaluations actually using 

student change data as well as an annotated bibliography. 

Physical Education and Recreation Task Force 
S - ^ 

This task force produced a monograph ( Regular Education 
Inservice: Significant Features of Physical Education and Recreation 
for Handicapped Students ) that has three sections. Section I focuses 
on key concepts, principles and questions for physical education 
inservice training. Section II is on needs assessment for inservice 
in physical education, and Section III discusses the essentials for 
inservice education vis a' vis recreation for students with handi- 
capping conditions. 
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NIN Products 

Using Student Change Data to Evaluate Inservi.ce Education 

Monograph examining the use of student change data * 
as a measure of effectiveness of teacher inservice 
education including appropriate methodologies* 

* 

Basis for Inservice Design; Regular Educators' Responsibilities 
for Handicapped Children 

A policy interpretation of P.L. 94-142 outlining 
the content of inservice education for- regular 
educators serving handicapped children. 

Inservice Education Design Model and Action Steps 

A brochure outlining a framework for designing 
inservice within an organizational context. 

School-Based Staff Support Teams: A Blueprint fo r Action 

A monograph describing the development of a variety 
of staff support teams including practical guidelines. 

Regular Education Inservice: Signific ant Features of 
Physical Education and Recreation for the Handicapped 

Three articles outlining functions of physical 
education and recreation for handicapped students' 
programs and roles of relevant personnel. 

Collaborative Planning Guide for Personnel Dev elopment 

Prospectus and support materials for developing and 
implementing comprehensive staff development plans. 

Quality Practices in Inservice Education 

Twelve-page brochure describing the de\ opment of , 
the quality practice statements and outlining the 
statements with examples. 

Quality Practices Task Force Final Report 

Three major categories of quality practices are 
presented including the creation and implementation 
of inservice programs as on^going systems, the 
characteristics of good staff development programs, \ 
and the essentials and requirements of inservice 
* programs . 

Resource Pi rectory 

A three-ring looseleaf binder containing abstracts 
of resource materials produced by OSE-funded regular 
education training projects by training topics. 
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Regular Education Inservice Projects 

A looseleaf three-ring binder containing summary data 
on inservice training efforts nationwide, and 
abstracts of current federally funded regular education 
inservice training projects* 

NIN: An Emerging Collaborative Effort Between General and 
Special Education 

A presentation of the core principles and requirements 
of p.L. 94-142 focusing on the Comprehensive System 
of Personnel Development and a description of the 
National inservice Network, 

Inservice Best Practices: The Learnings c General Education 

A conceptual^ treatment of inservice issues with a 
listing of exemplary inservice practices supported 
in the literature. 

A Listing of Alternative Training Outcomes for Instructional 
Personnel Engaged in the Education of the Handicapped 

A compilation of topics, competencies and objectives 
for use by designers of regular education inservice 
training projects. 

Designing and Conducting: Needs Assessments in Education 

A guide for gathering information about and identifying 
needs of a school system. 

** 

Issues Orientation: Personnel Planning, A Local Agency 
Perspective 

A simulation for small groups involving some role 
playing that raises issues in local district planning 
for comprehensive staff development. 

Initiating Change Through Inservice Education: A Topical 
Instructional Modules Series 

This series was developed by Leonard C. Burrello and 
Nancy* Kaye in their work with local school district 
personnel in four states. All training modules were 
authored by project staff and colleagues who have 
worked with both editors. These modules have all been 
pilot tested and used in pre-service and inservice 
educational settings. 

Federal ^egislati on on Behalf of Handicapped Children: 
Implications for Regular Educators 

A 50-page paper synthesizing and presenting technical 
information of federal mandates in a meaningful format 
easily adapted for use by teachers, administrators, 
board members and parents. 
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Creating an Accepting Environment for the Handicapped 
Child in the Regular Classroom 

An inservice designed to assist total school staffs in 
assessing the* characteristics of educational environments'* 
necessary for* adults and children who are involved in 
the implementation of a least restrictive environment. 

Facilitating Educational Change / 

A training workshop based on principles of change 
agentry. ' 

Increasing the Contribution of Team Members in the Case 
Conference 

Paper and activities to provide information on issues 
in the EPC (Educational Planning Committees) process 
and procedures to foster cooperation and productive 
interaction among committee members. 

Role of the Regular Class Teacher in the Development 
of the IEP ~~ _ 

Paper providing a description of the IEP as a product 
as well as a process, and uses of the IEP. 

The Development of a Least Restrictive Learning Environment 

A training program which raises issues affecting the 
development of least restrictive environments for 
handicapped children. 

Serving the Young, Handicapped Child in the Least 
Restrictive Environment 

An inservice module providing rationales for early 
intervention and integration of young, handicapped, and 
non-handicapped children. 

Strategies for Interaction with Severely Handicapped - 
Students 

Module presenting a number of roles regular educators 
and other members of the community contribute to the 
educational programming of severely handicapped students. 
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Appendix F 
Instructional Guidfe Prospectus 
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This document was produced through a training 
project funded by Grant No. G00781840, Division 
of Personnel Preparation, Office of Special Educa- 
tion/Rehabilitative Services, to Indiana University 
regular education training project, which is solely 
responsible for the opinions expressed herein. 
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COLLABORATIVE PLANNING GUIDE 

v 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this planning guide is to assist slate, local, and 
university personnel involved in the design, implementation and 
evaluation of staff development or other areas of school improve- 
ment. 



THE CONTEXT OF DEVELOPMENT 

This planning quide grew out of a federal initiative to assist states 
to design the tegular education inservice component of comprehen- 
sive systems of personnel development. The Office of Special 
Education, Division of Personnel Preparation, funded a psoject at 
Indiana University, the National Inservice Network (NIM). This 
planning guide represents a compilation of the learnings hum the 
Project's work in Colorado, Indiana, and Maine from 1978-1981. 

In 1978 there were few local models -of personnel development in 
the United States, none of which were comprehensive. "Hie NIIM- X 
planning guide represented a radical departure from oilier staff 
development programs due to the magnitude of its goals, compre* 
hensiveness of planning and adherence to quality practices in in- 



FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
k 

service. Each of the three states in the Project designed a state 
wide planning network to assist local administrators and teachers 
from regular and special education to come together to plan, im- 
plement and exchangeSstaff development activities. 

Fundamental to the NIN planning process is a set of principles 
which express the nature of NIN's work. They include: 

i 

• Local Ownership 

- de\/feloping ownership through involvement and participa- 
tion in the planning process 

• Local Problem Solving 

- focusing the planning process on solving local problems 
asking who? what? where? why? 

- applying the process to a variety of problems 

• Local Ongoing Structures 

- developing or adapting a organizational structure to deal 
with staff development- issues: planning, decisionmaking, 
implementation, organizat ion 

- developing a support system 

- responding to consumer input 




• Local Resources , 

- identifying and using existing resources, (i.e. individual, 
district and community) 

- peer sharing 

r building on strengths and practical experience 
-recognizing the continuing need for district, staV, and 
federal support 

• Collaboration 

\ - ptovidmj incentives and support for people to work together 
m y - developing and building mutual trust 

- respecting different abilities, perspectives, and needs 

• - facilitating cooperation between state agencies and local 
'districts, special educators and regular educators, <r!mini- 
■ , strators and teachers 

• 'Planning and Implementation as an Adaptive, Evolutionary, 

Flexible Process 

- responding to changing situations and needs 

- using an experimental approach 

- establishing an ongoing planning cycle 

TRAlNlNCyAPPUOACH 

The planning process incorporates small group theory into training 
in an eclectic fashion. fc In addition it draws on the participant's 
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past .and current experience, and views learning as taking place on 
/both a cognitive and experiential level. The process emphasizes 
the acquisition of practical skills and knowledge that are required 
of planners and implemented of change efforts in staff develop- 
ment. When used skillfully, the experiential learning approach 
serves as a gutde to new discoveries about how teaming takes place. 
Trainers hav£ an opportunity to explore new methods and design 
formats. Tne learnings are immediately applicable in their back- 
home settipgs. WIN believes that experiential learning c/eates a 
sense of ownership for participants and becomes an effective and 
integral aspect of their behavior. 

BENEFITS * 

The.;use of the planning model offers several benefits to users such 
as: 

a process for identifying needs, training a team of trainers, 

identifying local resources, problem-solving, 
shared decisionmaking. 

which results in ... a comprehensive staff development plan, 
core team of trainers, 

use of local resources, improved morale, 
improved relationships between general and 
special education. 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

The order of training Strategies and 
topics need not necessarily, follow a 
prescribed sequence. In fact, the flexi- 
bility of the planning process allows 
it to respond to (he goals and context 
of the agency in which it is used. For 
instance, "team djjveloprfient" can be 
taught as a specific workshop segment, 
including group dynamics, simulations 
and "at-home" tasks, or team devel- 
opment can be approached in a less 
formal manner by having members 
work through various planning activi- 
ties, while focusing their attention on 
the dynamics of their group. The 
activities then culminate with a formal 
sojment which addresses group dy- 
namics and the stages of envelopment 
the groups have undergone. ' 
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TOPICS 



STRATEGIES 



Conceptual 
Framework 
(theory) 



Experiential 



Application 



Feedback 



Evaluation 



Team 

Development 
.....I 



Needs 
Assessment 



Program 
Development 



Program 
Evaluation 



Implementation 
/Maintenance 
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USER CONCERNS & (QUESTIONS 
1 What is the model 7 



2. What principles form 
the basis of the model 7 



What ar<? the 
of the model? 
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ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Organizing for, change through a collaborative plan- 
ning process. 

This model requires that planners representing 
all of the- relevant audiences engage irt a participa- 
tory group process. Basic to the process is bringing 
people together to: 
~ develop ownership 

- solve problems 

- deveiop a support system 

- use existing resouices 

- plan in a responsive and flexible manner * 

To teach and have participants experience a colla- 
borative planning process which provides them an 
opportunity to model a flexible approach to program 
development. Thepiocess reaches beyond traditional 
views to expand paiticipant's understanding of and 
skills in; 

- assessment of individual and organizational 
strengths and needs 

* - collection and interpretation of data 

- group process and team building 

- problem solvinq 

- change strategies 

- program development 

- evaluation 

- dissemination of information 

To assist agency pntticipants in the planning, design, 
implementation and evaluation of a Comprehensive 
System of Personnel Development (CSPD) using 
quality practices in inservice education. 



MATERIALS & SUPPORT 

Developing a Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development through a Peer Planning and Devel* 
opment Network 



ON 
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4. Who can use this model? 



5. What need* a r e addressed 
by the pl.11'1 itng process? 



e. What other purposes are 
served b/ the planning 
process 7 
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The model was developed for use at the State Educa- 
tion Agency (SEA) level in supporting the planning 
and implementation of local systems of personnel 
development. However, the model can be used by 
persons with interests in staff development at a 
variety of levels including local education agencies 
(LEAs)*, intermediate education districts and institu- 
tions of higher education. The model was designed 
to address inservice issues faced by educators as a 
result of the integration of handicapped children, 
but is not limited to this issue. It can be applied to 
other problems. 

The process specifically addresses the needs of 
SEAs and LEAs to develop and implement CSPD. 
More generally, it addresses change in individual 
agencies. 

A variety Qf other nnnJs may also be met including 
relationship building, problem solving, communica- 
tion and resource development. 

-.// f\U$TRATlON - 
A suburban spa ml education cooperative 
used the planniiw process to help create a new 
elementary school designed for maximum 
integration of handicapped students. This- 
school, in turn, h becoming. the inservice train- 
ing site for oilier teachers in the cooperative. 

The process provides planners with techniques to 
prepare agencies to accept innovations. Planners 
can teach personnel how 'to be a part of change. 



Relationship between CSPD Requirements and 
Quality Practices 



Indiana CSPD Personnel Development Plan m 
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USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS ' MATERIALS & SUPPORT 

7. What is required to start-up A core team of trainers is needed to provide assis- 

this model? tance to participating ngencies. The core team acts 

as facilitators to the groups and assists them in 
* validating information to make decisions. The 

core team provides human support to teams through 
regular contact and feedback. 

Support is needed to bring participants together for 
instructional planning sessions and for implemen- 
tation efforts. This support should include: 

- initiation and organization by the contracting 
agency, generally the SEA 

- provision of a core training staff 

- financial suppoi t for participant's' training 

expenses. + 

\ 

LEA support should include commitment by local 
agencies to collaborative planning and support 
for it through release time for planning by agency 
personnel. 

- // / / S77UY70A - 

The states of ('aliunde. Indiana and Maine used 
PL 91-142 dhiirtionary funds to support 



. CSVD training and implementation. 
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loeal agendo* in ( SPl) implementation. Each u> 
state assigned s/.i// to organize and support 
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8. What kind of training 
is needed for a coif, 
traininy team 7 



9. How are local agencies 
identified and selected? 



10. How are participants 
identified and selected 
to be part o* the local 
planning team? 
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The core team should experience the planning process 
themselves as well as receiving formal training in the 
areas-of group process, assessment and program devel- 
opment. However, prior training may not always be 
possible. In this case, individuals selected should ad- 
here to the model's principles and have a background 
in training. 

- //,/,(. S7K \TIO^- 
^Colorado's core train was made up of local 
participants who had already developed C.SW) 
plans. Because of their earlier participation, 
they were sensittie to the feelings and experi- 
ences of the trainees. 

Target agencies can be identified several ways depend- 
ing on the context and nature of the agency. *The 
selection proems rangos from self-selection to man- 
datory participation. Voluntary participation is 
strongly encouraged. 

Identification and selection of team members is left 
to the agencies involved. Agencies use different pro- 
cedures including appointment by administrators, 
self-selection and peer nomination. 

No master what procedure is used, agencies are en- 
couraged to involve a cross section of staff from a 
variety of roles and constituencies, e.g., general and 
special educators, and administrators and teachers. 
Teams generally include four to eight members. 

- // /./ STIUTIO* - 
1 suburban special' education cooperative in 
Indiana brought tonclhar a tram of four includ- 
ing a special education director, an elementary 
principal a first puuh teacher and a high school 
special educatoi (also the teacher unions 
president). Tin* team organized and in turn 
trained six moi- tean^ each of which repre- 
sented one of the six participating districts. 



A Design for Core Team Training 



Cadre- Training Model: A Look at the Colorado 
Experience 



Agency Identification Guidelines 



Selection of CSPD Team Members 

Issue Orientation; Personnel Planning: A Local 
Agency Perspective (simulation) 
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USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 

11. What instructional topics 
and strategies are used? 
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ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS' 

The planning process includes five major topics: 

- team development/group process 

- problem identific?lion and needs assessment 

- program development H 

- program evaluation 

- implementation and continued maintenance 
For each topic that following strategies are used: 

- presentation oTconceptual framework (theory) 

- experiential learning with trainer feedback 

- back home applic ations by team 

- evaluation 



.////S77M770.V- 
A workshop /MiiKiiiff on team developing 
ffxn^luded prostitutions on collaborative plan- 
jf ning, a team svlvvtion simulation and devel- 
opment of a nh homo action plan for actual 
team selection, hirticipants were called two 
* weeks later to follow-up their activities. 



MATERIALS & SUPPORT 



The Learnings of 



Team Development (see Reference Section) 
Problem Identification and Needs Assessment 

- Designing and conducting needs assessment 
in education 

- Data Analysis (Guide) 

- Assessment Problem Solving (Exercipe) 

- Trekking Away .(Game) 

Program Development 

- Inservice Best Practices: 
General Education, 

- Framework for Inservice Planning 

- Instructional Strategies (contexts and methods) 
-Planning Guide for Program Development 

- Program Development Exercise 

- Local Program Abstracts ^ * 

Program Evaluation 

- Facilitating Group Pfenning and Evaluation 

- Checklist and Evaluation Form for Participants 
-Workshop Evaluation (samples) 

-SWIRL CSPD Plan (simulation) , 

- Team Year End Summary Evaluation 
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12. How are the instructional 
sessions provide:! 7 



The sessions wer£ originally taught in four two-day 
meetings conducted by the A core training team. 
Planning teams from six to ten school districts 
came an off-site location for the sessions. The 
sessions extended over a school yean 

While there are a variety of training options, delivery 
should include: 

- sessions conducted by more than one person 
to provide multiple perspectives 

-ample intervals between sessions to allow 
planning teams to interact with others back 
home for the collection, sharing and validating 
of information 

- removal of day to day pressures to provide a 
sense of renewal for participants 

-opportunity for participants to interact, gene- 
rate and exchange ideas 

-opportunity for building relationships within 
and between planning teams 



Sample Agenda 



13. What follows planning? 



eric 



Planning is followed by implementation and mainte* 
nance of the plan. Although planning itself does net 
come to an end, some aspects of the process do end. 
For instance, the local CSPD plan should be ready 
for implementation at the close of the formal training 
sessions. The groundwork of preparing the agency 
for the plan should be underway. Formal imple- 
mentation accompanied by continued maintenance 
is the next pha^e. 
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14. What is needed to implement The primary agency must continue to support: 



and maintain the plan? 



-opportunities for participants to* share and 

disseminate information 
- orvsite support, consultation and technical 

assistance 



Continuation; Program Roview (Examples) 

The Black Network (Game) 

The Networking Perspective (Exercise) 



In addition, participating local teams must adhere 
to and be responsible for: 

- adaptive implementation 

- continuous identification and building of 
local resources 

- dissemination *o other similar agencies 

- reporting of plan results including accomplish- 
ments and impacts 

- //./,/ STMTION- 
The Indiana SE I is supporting the Indiana 
I'eer Dissemination Network. The Network, 
made up of the slut*' core team and all training 
participants, "tithris two-three times a year to 
share ideas and information. Network members 
trade consultation* and resources. One team 
held a workshop for 65 of its'school corporation 
staff The team tistnl network members from 
two other local teams as trainers. 
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15. How is the model evaluated? 



Evaluation is based on the concerns and issues of 
relevant audionces such as the participants, state 
education agency and staff. The focus is on partici- 
pant evaluation of the planning process and plan im- 
plementation. During and after planning sessions, 
participants' provide evaluation data both on the 
training content and process. A variety of evaluation 
methods are mddeled by the trainers including group 
interviews and ' pre- and post-session rating scales. 
Results are provided to the participants on a regular 
basis. Products such as team action plans/ needs 
assessment data and the plan itself are outconrie 
measures which can be used to judge the effective- 
ness of the planning sessions. While some monotoring 
of plan .implementation is conducted by the core 
team, the focus is on user evaluation as a manage- 
ment tool. 



Evaluation Design 



16. How might this effort 
be funded? 
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Staff development is attached to most categorically 
funded programs at the federal and state level. Given 
conditions of shifting educational priorities, in- 
creased local control, decreasing fiscal resources, 
consolidated funding formulas and decreasing staff 
turnover, staff development programs provide an 
opportunity to invest in arid maximize the return 
on human resourc s. 

Possible funding sources include district funding, 
state or community college courses, PL 94-142, y 
PL 94-482, state funds, district cooperatives, foun- 
dations, etc. 



(see Reference Section) 
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